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HE period which has just passed was particularly fruitful in 
the production of important works, but is also noteworthy 
because it marks the loss of several distinguished colleagues. Paul 
Painlevé, who was most widely known as a statesman and mathe- 
matician, had been a member of the Société francaise de philo- 
sophie since its foundation. Raymond Thamin, although he wrote 
little, nevertheless was highly regarded, witness his election to the 
Institute (Philosophy section) in 1922; one of those who knew 
him best expressed his esteem by the striking remark, “Thamin, 
c’était notre conscience”. I have often had occasion to review in 
these articles the solid and profound contributions of Emile Mey- 
erson. Despite his seventy-five years and very bad health, he was 
still passionately devoted to his work, and at the time of his death 
had just published an essay entitled “Reél et déterminisme dans la 
physique quantique”.’ He also left the manuscripts of several other 
studies which have since been published, including “Les mathé- 
matiques et le divers’’,? “La notion de l'identique”,’ and “Philoso- 
phie de la nature et philosophie de lintellect” * in which he replied 
to various objections and questions raised by his earlier writings, 
and in particular rendered more precise his attitude with respect to 
Carnot’s principle—a principle so satisfactory to the reason of 
those who interest themselves in the becoming of the world, but so 
unsatisfactory to those who esteem only knowledge and its tendency 
to exalt the permanent.® 
These men have left us after having at least reached old age. But 


* Translated from the French by Mabel V. Wilson and Harold R. Smart. 
"Hermann, Paris, 1933. Pp. 49. With a preface by Louis de Broglie. 

* Revue philosophique, May 1934. 

* Recherches philosophiques U1. 

* Revue de Métaphysique, April 1934. 

* This discussion was referred to in this Review, January 1934. 
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the Professor of Philosophy at the University of Caen, Albert 
Spaier, died at the age of only fifty years, of an unforeseen illness, 
and in the midst of work which had raised high hopes for his fu- 
ture accomplishments. In 1927 he published excellent dissertations 
in satisfaction of his academic requirements, entitled respectively 
La pensée concréte and La pensée et la quantité. His numerous 
articles in periodicals were well received, especially those on psy- 
chological problems. In collaboration with Koyré and Puech he was 
principal editor of an annual publication, the Recherches Philoso- 
phiques, designed along entirely new lines.* In a previous article | 
have already spoken of the first volume; the second and third vol- 
umes comprise a rich collection of articles and critical reviews from 
both French and foreign contributors. The amount and variety of 
the information contained in this publication does great honor to 
the memory of its founder; and we can count on his young and 
distinguished collaborators to carry it forward. 

Finally, in February 1934, exercises were held in commemora- 
tion of a philosopher prematurely deceased in 1909, Professor 
Frédéric Rauh. Messrs. Bouglé and Brunschvicgg spoke for his 
colleagues, while Messrs. Halbwachs, Le Senne, and Wallon repre- 
sented his former pupils.” It is seldom that we thus celebrate the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of a death. But Rauh had inspired so 
much affection, so much intellectual and moral esteem, and so much 
admiration for the vivacity and profundity of his thought, that no 
sooner was the idea of this meeting suggested that it received the 
approval of all who had known him. We can only regret our in- 
ability to recall even more clearly those remembrances that linger 


on behind him. 


I 
If we have suffered heavy losses, we can also felicitate ourselves 
upon having witnessed the production of several great works. 
Scarcely had the feeling evoked by Les deux sources begun to grow 
calmer* when Bergson presented us with La pensée et le mouvant.® 


*Three large volumes, Boivin, Paris. Pp 518 (1932), 624 (1933, 542 
(1934). 

"See the Bulletin de la société francaise de philosophie, March 1934, for 
those allocutions. 

*See this Review, January 1934, where we speak of Loisy’s book. We 
may also mention the remarkable article in T. II of the Recherches Phi- 
losophiques. 

® Alcan, Paris, 1934. 
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It consists, among other things, of a series of articles and lectures, 
some of which, like the admirable discourse on La philosophie de 
Claude Bernard, presented on the centenary of his death, had be- 
come unobtainable. It also contains an introduction, hitherto un- 
published, forming more than a third of the volume, part of which 
has been in manuscript since 1922. 

This introduction is not only a forcefully written summary of 
the Bergsonian philosophy. On occasion it attacks, with great pre- 
cision and restraint, both opposing doctrines and conceptions that 
one might be tempted to confuse with that philosophy. But essen- 
tially it concerns itself with what constitute the most novel and 
influential features of Bergsonianism, namely the method and basic 
conception of philosophy. What Bergsonianism aimed to destroy— 
for progress is hardly possible without destruction—what in any 
event it has profoundly disturbed, is that sort of abstract, narrowly 
professional scholasticism which was predominant towards the 
end of the nineteenth century, and which was opposed only by 
positivism as understood by Littré, and the rash and inconsistent 
philosophy of Herbert Spencer. What stands out in the very first 
pages of this book, in the denunciation of the vanity of philosophi- 
cal systems so general that they would apply also to a world where- 
in men would dispense with eating, drinking, sleeping, reproducing, 
and struggling with each other, is a feeling for, and a preoccupation 
with, the real and the concrete—not indeed with the pseudo-con- 
crete of the Hegelians—as embodied in individual men and par- 


ticular things. 

Unceasing contact with what is, even in the most familiar sense 
of this phrase—such, it seems to me, is the true signification of 
“intuition”. And this, coupled with an acute realization of dura- 
tion, is in my opinion wha: gives to Bergsonianism its chief and 
permanent value. One hears it said often enough that Berg- 
son’s influence has diminished in France during these last few 
years. I believe this to be an illusion. If it is meant that the new 
generation no longer slavishly follows the master, imitates his 
style or vocabulary, repeats his famous metaphors, and applies it- 
self to copying the manner of his transitions, then it is true. And 
so much the better. For all this was only imitation and the awk- 
wardness of a borrowed elegance. But if they are speaking instead 
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of Bergson’s basic conceptions and especially of his way of think- 
ing, of that philosophical vision which is a sort of unique act—as 
he himself defined it at the Bologna Congress—I believe that noth- 
ing is more alive. Not to mention the works of Pierre Janet, or 
those of Edouard Le Roy, which are so profoundly influencing 
contemporary thought, read for yourselves a book which has just 
appeared, Les grandes formes de la vie mentale,’® by Henri Dela- 
croix, Professor of Psychology at the Sorbonne and Dean of the 
Faculty of Letters. In this remarkable outline of psychology and 
of psychological philosophy, traced by a very vigorous, steady and 
well-informed mind, the profound influence Bergsonianism has 
exercised on our contemporary conceptions of mental life is clearly 
revealed. Of course the form of this work in no respect recalls that 
of Bergson’s. The author expounds his ideas in quite a different 
manner. His style is compact, clear-cut, sparing of images and de- 
void of dialectics. Moreover he is far from disposed to accept all 
of Bergson’s doctrines. He contests the idea that instinct functions 
perfectly; he agrees with MacDougall that instinct and intelli- 
gence are neither two divergent tendencies of evolution nor two 
of its stages; he refuses to regard intelligence as essentially an 
instrument of adaptation; and he draws a picture of the will 
which owes to Bergson’s doctrine only the most insignificant 
of its features. All of this is true enough, and I could go even fur- 
ther. But one must also see the reverse side. Firmly supported by 
the labors of American, English and German technicians, and by 
those of the French psycho-pathologists and physiologists, Dela- 
croix fully agrees with the author of the Données immédiates as to 
the role of time, creation and invention in the life of the mind. He 
likewise agrees as to the indivisibility of duration in processes such 
as perception, and the comprehension of a discourse or a melody. 
He supports Bergson’s criticism of parallelism, and defends the 
doctrine of ‘Karma’ (if I may use a word which both authors have 
avoided), according to which “the implicit presence of our past 
envelops our present”. He accepts, with Bergson, Ravaisson’s 
theory of habit. And he adopts as his own the distinction, not to 
say radical opposition, between memory-habit and personal me- 


” Alcan, Paris, 1934. 
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mory ; the notion of the “dynamic schema” ; and the inseparability 
of consciousness and the universe which excludes any form of 
absolute idealism. If on many points he departs from Bergson’s 
doctrines, he nevertheless makes evident how different the psycho- 
logy of the twentieth century would be without them. 

One might, I think, make similar observations with respect to 
several young writers who discuss Bergson’s theories. The discus- 
sion is sometimes conducted with a deference which does not ex- 
clude serious opposition, as in the case of Abel and Y. D. Miro- 
glio,"? sometimes with a good deal of youthful and logical sarcasm, 
as in the case of Roger E. Lacombe,’? who attacks, detail by de- 
tail, almost all of the psychological theses advanced by the illustri- 
ous philosopher. It is the work of a young professor who both in 
his studies and in his teaching has encountered the Bergsonian 
philosophy at every turn, and who has become somewhat irritated 
by it, much as Stanley Jevons was irritated by the philosophy of 
J. S. Mill, on which he was brought up. And other examples might 
be cited. In this reaction against the intellectual environment in 
which they were nourished, how much there remains of profound 
and lasting influence of the spirit of the philosophy whose teach- 
ings they combat at this or that point! The eighteenth century 
rejected Descartes article by article, and nevertheless remained 
essentially and intimately Cartesian in the rationalism which con- 
stituted its grandeur. “It is perhaps a longer road to travel”, 
d’Alembert pointed out, “from substantial forms to vortices in the 


’ 


ether, than from vortices in the ether to universal gravitation.’ 
And in his learned work on Le développement de la physique carté- 
sienne’® Paul Mouy in fact concludes, on very good grounds, that 
the spirit of Descartes is more alive in modern physics than is 
Newton’s. After a century of reaction, will not the same thing be 
said of Bergson and of his conception of mental activity? 


"“Réflexions sur Les deux sources de la morale et de la religion”, Revue 
Philosophique, January 1934. Both M. and Mme. Miroglio are teachers of 
philosophy in Bordeaux, the former at the boys’ lycée, the latter at the girls’. 

*® La psychologie bergsonienne, Alcan, Paris, 1933. In spite of the general 
tone of his criticism the author reveals in several passages how much his 
generation has been taught and liberated by Bergson, and how much the 
future development of psychology will owe to the Bergsonian teaching. 

*Vrin, 1934. 
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II 


Although long belittled, various types of metaphysics are flour- 
ishing again. Maurice Blondel, whose spirit is ever young despite 
his age, has just produced a continuation of his celebrated work 
on L’Action. This most recent work—more precisely its first part 
—is entitled La pensée.™ 

Since 1887, when his first volume appeared, Maurice Blondel 
has not deviated from the line which he traced out for himself. 
Faithful Catholic, at times under suspicion yet never formally 
disavowed by the church, he has constructed a very original philo- 
sophy. And to give expression to this philosophy he has created 
such personal means of expression that to read a few pages is 
enough to serve as identification. Nevertheless La pensée is a work 
permeated by the circumambient atmosphere of contemporary 
philosophy. For this is also an evolutionary philosophy, if one in 
which the élan vital, instead of expanding into more or less vigor- 
ous, more or less extended branches, is a sort of return to God. In 
creating all things God has imparted to their very essences a 
tendency to the absolute which He alone can satisfy. 

From this thesis there follow two consequences of great interest. 
The first is that there is room for a pure philosophy, entirely in- 
dependent of any preliminary faith.’ Observation of nature, and 
especially of human nature, may and ought to be carried out in 
the fashion of the physicists, biologists and psychologists. In the 
facts themselves indications of an order superior to the facts are 
revealed. “The transcendence of thought, will and destiny, consti- 
tute us beings forever unsatisfied in this world. We are always 
in quest of an ideal order, and introduce as far as possible the 
truths which proceed from our reasonable nature into the reality 
which is given and which we must endure. Such truths find their 
full application and their justification only above and beyond the 
natural order.” This order is a sort of dynamic schema extended 

“ Alcan, Paris, 1934. The particular subtitle of this first volume is sig- 
nificant: “La genése de la pensée et les paliers de son ascension spontanée”. 
The second part is in press and will be followed by a study on L’étre, com- 
pleting this trilogy. 

® Maurice Blondel protested vigorously before the Société de philosophie 
(Bulletin, December 1933) against the extreme fidéisme of Karl Barth, 


an exposition of whose ideas was presented to the Société by Pastor Pierre 
Maury. 
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over the totality of things. The framework, clearly visible, can only 
be there awaiting a picture of which as yet we perceive only a few 
confused strokes. 

The second consequence is a paradoxical resemblance to evo- 
lutionary monism; an evolution which derives man from nature 
and regards all things as developing and flowering like a plant from 
its seed. The very plan of the work, emphasized by the words 
“ascension spontané”’, is to describe a progressive march of the 
mind. The mind raises itself from the level of implicit thought, 
attested by the rationality of the phenomena discovered by physi- 
cal science, to the level of organic and organizing thought, which 
living beings reveal, then to the level of “psychic”, 7.¢., instinctive 
thought, thence to terminate its ascent, in us, in reflective thought 
(‘“‘pensée pensante”’). In all this the author of La pensée, with his 
Christian faith, is none the less completely a man of his age.*® Life 
is one, and is essentially good. There is no struggle between a 
principle of good and a principle of evil, between a good and a bad 
will. The flesh only accidentally conspires against the spirit, and 
animal life prepares the way for the spiritual life. For him, as for 
Spencer, “consciousness is differentiation”; it is by the very play 
of thought itself that complexity increases progressively. “And it 
is of this perpetually self-renewing continuity that we must render 
an account, as of the progress of a harmony.” Evil is only priva- 
tion, a vacancy, a movement which arrests itself. 

The great majority of psychologists and sociologists have adopted 
this unitarian conception, which lends itself, nevertheless, to a 
great deal of discussion. It has been adopted also by a meta- 
physician whose doctrine and spiritual outlook differ greatly from 
Maurice Blondel’s. Louis Lavelle has continued the expression of 
his thought in two works, La conscience de soi" and La présence 
totale,* which on the whole are more Stoical or Spinozistic in tone 
than Christian. Of course when he writes that “thought reveals to 


* One must remember, moreover, that Darwin, no less than Blondel, united 
the idea of evolution with that of a religious optimism. See, e.g., the curious 
ending of The Origin of Species. 

3ernard Grasset, Paris, 1933. M. Lavelle has not given up the plan 
he outlined for the continuation of his great work, La dialectique de l'Eternel 
présent. The two volumes he has published are buttresses of his edifice, 
a means of rendering accessible to a larger public the very abstract theory 
formulated in his book De I’étre. See this Review, January 1933. 
“Editions Montaigne, Paris, 1934. 
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us the immensity of the real of which we are only a minute portion, 
but a portion sustained and not blotted out by the whole in which 
we are called upon to live” only a small attempt at exegesis is 
required to interpret this formula in the fashion of Maurice 
Blondel. And both philosophers would agree also in the thesis that 
“Being can in no wise be considered a mode of thought, since 
thought itself must first be defined as a mode of being’. But for 
Lavelle the notion of Being “identifies itself with the notion of 
this indivisible universe, within which each particular term is sup- 
ported by the same innumerable connections which intermingle in 
it as in everything else”. Being transcends consciousness ; it is noth- 
ing but the totality of possibles, or rather there is nothing in Being 
which remains in the state of pure potentiality. Here again, there- 
fore, all is well, although for another reason. The wise man or 
saint is one who recognizes, who experiences continuously, the 
unity and indivisibility of the Whole in and through all the phe- 
nomena in which it displays itself without really breaking up into 
separate parts. Such a one perceives the universal harmony, im- 
perceptible to egoists who shut themselves up in their own indi- 
vidualities. “He is assured of rediscovering, in all the forms and 
modes of being, whatever they may be, the same superlatively 
intelligible act, at once identical and always new, upon which de- 
pend both his spiritual power and his secret joy.” 

In all the forms and modes of being, whatever they may be? Is 
there, then, nothing calling for reform, either within ourselves or 
without, and must one repeat, after Pope, “Whatever is, is right”? 

It is true that this attitude is not absolutely universal. A striking 
exception may be found in a work written in French but from 

Jelgian sources. A most competent metaphysician, Paul Decoster, 
maintains in all its force the dualism which an intellectual and 
moral asceticism seeks to overcome. There is something somber 
and even tragic in the tone of his last work, De l’unité méta- 
physique.’® In this book he turns again to his earlier works, La 
réforme de la conscience, Le régne de la pensée, and Acte et syn- 
thése, which received, a few years ago, the Belgian decennial grand 
prize for the philosophical sciences. These works he criticizes with 
a rare and admirable liberty of spirit. Sometimes he cites, and, if 


* Maurice Lamertin, Brussels, 1934. 
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one may so express oneself, adopts the views represented there ; at 
other times he reformulates the ideas in question. We have here a 
beautiful example of philosophical endeavor and sincerity, which 
often makes it difficult to grasp the exact attitude and movement 
of thought, but which commands our interest and admiration. One 
should not, however, exaggerate the opposition between this work 
and that of the metaphysicians of whom I was speaking above. 
Intellectual salvation is possible, in the nature of things, although 
not to be found, ready made, in the sum total of things. For him 
also “the metaphysician’s mission consists in evoking, by the grace 
of a purified memory, the splendor of an original revelation”. It 
is in this respect that metaphysics is opposed to simple philosophy, 
burdened as the latter is with antinomies which an intellectual 
dialectics must resolve, or dissolve, in order to make room for the 
light eternal. Metaphysics is the ideal attainment of this move- 
ment, and its success is in no respect uncertain. “Repose on the 
keynote is assured, and the perfect cadence justifies the broken 
cadences rising during the long search for it.” If pluralism, for 
him, is not merely simple appearance, at least it is definitively sur- 
mounted. 
Ill 

Metaphysics, whether of being or of act, does not represent the 
strongest current of contemporary thought in France. This will be 
found, rather, I think, in the complex and less finished conceptions 
of Léon Brunschvicg. At the present time Brunschvigg has the 
largest student following, and is one of the favorite authors of 
the philosophical public. He has just published, under an original 
and significant title, Les dges de l’intelligence,® the lectures which 
he gave at the Sorbonne two years ago. In a style graced with 
humor he wages a rude warfare with whatever is not scientific 
thought. Not, of course, what was called by that name fifty years 
ago—a materialistic and mechanistic pseudo-positivism—but the 
experimental and especially the mathematical thought of the sa- 
vants of our own epoch, with their independence with respect to old 
ways of thinking, their restlessness, and their confidence in a truth, 
in a solution in which all minds must agree, provided only that the 
given problem have a real meaning. One cannot undertake to 


* Alcan, Paris, 1934. 
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summarize this book, which despite its brevity is so vital in tone, 
so flowing in style, and so rich in content. Here again Bergson’s 
lesson has not been forgotten. Negatively one may emphasize, 
perhaps, the theses he most vigorously opposes, and which he con- 
siders to represent a sort of philosophical childishness. Among 
these, first of all, and above all, is the doctrine of substance—not, 
we should say, that of Aristotle, to which he allows the proper 
historical significance—but that of the Thomists and neo-Thomists. 
What stands out, in this stage of human intelligence, is what is at 
once an artificial view and a natural belief, created by social rela- 
tions and fixed in language, namely that the whole world is made 
up of substantial beings, analogous to human individuals, and that 
as a consequence everything can be expressed by enumerating their 
characters or by describing their acts. It follows that intelligibility 
is so to speak ready at hand; each why immediately finds its an- 
swer. In proportion as truly adult minds have become positivistic 
and given to doubting and, at best, confident only in a progress 
which allows of oscillations and requires a gradually induced col- 
laboration, in the same proportion the juventus mundi is dogmatic 
and ready to utter the last word as to the nature of things. 

He is no more indulgent towards the mystics or the romanticists. 
In short, he gladly gives chase to whatever is not purely intel- 
lectualistic, not only in the field of psychical research (in spite of 
Bergson’s excellent essay in its support) but even in the form of 
Meyerson’s “irrationals’’. One should not admit that anything 
non-intellectual can exist; a fortiori anything above and beyond 
intelligence. Even the faith of Pascal, which he nevertheless appre- 
ciates so well, he contrasts with the rigorous rationalism of the 
Tractatus Theologico-politicus. “We attain here”, he writes, “the 
summit of a dividing ridge, whence a light bursts forth, forcing 
the traveller to turn inwards upon himself in order to take the 
measure of his own mind.””** 

Through its conversion to Christianity Europe has orientalized 
itself. Neo-Platonism has overcome Platonism, or at least what 
was sane and mathematical in Platonism. The equivocation in 
dO6Y0¢, at once reason, relation, calculus and language, has too long 


™ The book closes on this phrase of Malebranche: “Faith will pass away, 
but intelligence will endure forever.” 
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maintained us in what he calls (in a sense wholly unlike that of 
De Morgan) the “universe of discourse”. Our task today is to 
replace it by the “universe of reason”; but a reason modelling it- 
self on the internal rationality of things rather than finding itself 
in a community of nature. “The characteristic virtue of the in- 
telligence, in its maturity, is to hold itself ready perpetually to 
correct itself, by creating unforeseen means of adaptation to the 
disconcerting complexity of a world which man must give up 
creating in his own image, either in its parts or as a whole.” A 
serious blow to idealism, if by this word is understood the power 
of the mind to draw reality out of its own interior! A great triumph 
for idealism, if this be conceived as an elasticity of mind thanks to 
which the effort to understand always terminates by adapting the 
mind to its object, meanwhile maintaining its connection with its 
former self ! 

For my part, I would willingly go further, and I would say, 
“meanwhile maintaining the course it has always followed, and 
along which it has always advanced, overcoming both successes 
and defeats, towards the goal of an assimilation of minds to minds, 
of things to things, and of things to minds”. But this Brunschvicg 
will not say, for fear of falling into the conservatism and abso- 
lutism of too youthful minds. And yet does he not cite with great 
praise this profound sentence which Leibniz apparently intended 
to write to one of his correspondents (though he did not, perhaps, 
dare to include it in the final draft): “If the dreams of a person 
were exactly followed out, and if the dreams of all individuals 
agreed, nothing else would be needed to make bodies and matter 
of them”? 

It is natural, despite certain differences in points of view, to 
liken to Brunschvic¢g’s work Le nouvel esprit scientifique, by Gas- 
ton Bachelard, which belongs to the same series.** In this book the 
author shows how in the present age the scientific mind, which 
always tends to reduce things to the homogeneous and the simple, 
has been forced to beat a retreat, convinced that it has too hastily 
drawn a picture of the world according to a too scanty and too 
uniform outline. In addition to Euclidean geometry room has had 


* Alcan, Paris, 1934. See also what is said below, @ propos the history 
of philosophy, of the same author’s book on Les intuitions atomistiques. 
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to be made for more complex non-Euclidean geometries, of which 
the former represents only a privileged case. ‘Privileged’ and not 
merely ‘special’—that is to say, favorable to the “will to think” 
which animates the “constitutive reason” (Ja raison constituante). 
If the “established reason” (Ja raison constituée), after having for 
long clung to the former, has at last given up this position, it is 
not because to do so is agreeable. Such a renunciation is in fact a 
painful obligation. And the same thing is taking place with respect 
to Newtonian mechanics, although this system was less satisfying, 
and reason was less solidly installed therein. No longer are there 
the same distinctions between matter and energy, waves and cor- 
puscles, object perceived and perceiving subject. To summarize 
this movement of ideas in Bachelard’s striking phraseology, a 
“non-Cartesian epistemology” is taking shape in our day, an episte- 
mology which in no sense belittles the value of science, but teaches 
us to give up conceiving the structure of the world as a simple 
homothetic reduction of observable phenomena.** 

But this is merely the general framework of the book. And only 
in its concrete detail, so to speak on each one of its pages, will 
philosophers find expressed, in inspiring phraseology, that which 
abstract annotations can reveal only to one so endowed with an 
artistic sense of the concrete as to be able to grasp all their impli- 
cations. Bachelard never gives in to those flights of the imagina- 
tion which often render minds, enamored of special algorithms, 
victims of an illusion, as Kant was victimized by his imaginary 
dove. “All formal thought”, he profoundly observes, “is an in- 
complete psychological simplification, a sort of unattainable 
thought-limit. In fact, even the most formal thought is always 
thought about certain matter, embodied in tacit examples, and 
involving more or less of imagery.” There is a pretense that such 
aspects of the concrete are of no significance, since the examples 
can be changed. But this is to indulge in the sophism concerning the 
wall, any stone of which may be taken away; only not all of the 
stones may be removed. “The algebrist always thinks more about 
things than he puts in writing’”’, says Bachelard, who knows where- 
of he speaks, for he was originally a scientist and taught physics 

*In other respects, however, Descartes’ thought remains very active; 


see for example the conclusions of the book by Mouy, already cited, on 
Le développement de la physique cartéstenne. 
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before philosophy. After having read him one perceives with an 
entirely fresh insight the significance of the present breakdown of 
the old relationships between thing and motion, matter and num- 
ber. The transformation of a categorical measure into a proba- 
bility-expression; the metaphorical character of the notions of 
wave and corpuscle ; the vagaries of the photon and the profound 
differences between it and Newton’s luminous projectile; the op- 


‘ 


position of the “simple and degenerated” phenomenon to the 


phenomenon in its entirety, considered at first as the center of a 


disturbance—such are some of the features of the new science that 
take on a new meaning. Although the mode of expression is at 
times somewhat disconcerting, one has the feeling, throughout the 
whole course of the exposition, that here is a man who knows 
what he is talking about and who has something to teach concern- 
ing the impressions he has acquired, or the reflections he has made, 
while manipulating his formulas and instruments. And is not this 
the sort of book which most deserves to be read and thought about ? 

Another work by a technician, worthy of attention because of 
its concreteness, is Le transfini, sa logique et sa métaphysique, by 
the engineer Marcel Lallemand.** Certain of the author’s inter- 
pretations are open to discussion, as is the possibility of justifying, 
by their means, certain theological and scholastic doctrines. But as 
a whole the book is very positive in spirit, and it witnesses to its 
author’s didactic ability and remarkable lucidity of mind. 

In the domain of philosophical and theological reflections on 
science belongs also a very original study by Pastor Victor Monod, 
maitre de conférences at the University of Strassburg. Pastor 
Monod is not unknown in the United States, for he lectured at 
several American universities this last year. The book, which is 
entitled Dieu dans l’univers,*> divided the Victor Delbos prize of 
the Academy of Moral Sciences with a work by Abbé Wehrlé on 
Delbos himself. A subtitle describes its content: “Essay on the 
influence exercised on Christian thought by the great cosmological 
systems, from Aristotle to the present time”. But this hardly com- 
pletes the description, for an historical study, according to the 

* Desclée et de Brouwer, Paris, 1934. We may mention also in the Archives 
de philosophie, X iii, the “Méthodologie scientifique (Méthodologie dyna- 


mique interne)” by Pére de la Vaissiére, S. J. Beauchesne, Paris, 1933. 
* Fischbacher, 1933. 
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author, can and ought to teach a positive lesson to religious philoso- 
phy. The Christian God reunites two traditions, that of a cosmic 
God, sprung principally from Hellenism, and that of a personal, 
social and moral God, whose origin is mainly Judaic.”* Every time 
the picture of the world sketched by the savants (medieval Aristo- 
telian, Newtonian) has been changed, the equilibrium between the 
two conceptions has also been modified. But the originality of the 
work resides in the fact that its author has boldly pursued his 
subject down to our own times and has raised the question, not only 
with respect to the doctrines of evolution of Darwin and Wallace 
(the latter of whose very original theories, so often forgotten, he 
expounds), but also with respect to the most recent conceptions 
of physicists such as Einstein and Planck and astronomers like 
Jeans. Like Maurice Blondel, Victor Monod restores to its place 
of honor the argument, based on the order of the universe, where- 
in is attested the presence of what the former calls “noetic”, the 
latter “cosmic”, thought, which the intelligence rediscovers in that 
order. The science of the nineteenth century had induced in re- 
ligious minds a disinterested attitude. The science of the present 
day once more allows for a synthesis between the two aspects of 
the idea of God. Such a synthesis was impossible so long as space 
was thought of as infinitely extended and independent of time; it 
becomes possible again “if the universe is historical throughout”, 
and if the scene upon which history transpires is a closed system. 


IV 


In the field of aesthetics, readers of this Review will doubtless 
be glad to hear of the honors rendered Victor Basch, upon his 
retirement, due to age-limitations, from his chair at the Sorbonne, 
which he has so actively occupied. In order to make room for the 
younger generation the government strictly enforces the rigorous 
laws on retirement, although the depression has caused several 
professorships to be discontinued. And Victor Basch, although 
still very active, both mentally and physically, has been obliged 
to give over his post to a younger colleague. As a witness to their 
high esteem, his associates and numerous friends have brought out 


*On this question see the Revue philosophique for March 1909, “Sur 
I'Idée de Dieu et sur le principe d’assimilation intellectuelle”. 
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a book containing articles written by him, but hitherto available 
only in the periodicals in which they first appeared. The title of 
the book is Essais d’esthétique, de philosophie et de littérature.** 
Of those subjects the last-mentioned is least emphasized; yet it 
deals with much of psychological and aesthetic significance. The 
editors have done well in refraining from using the adjective ‘his- 
torical’ in characterization of the essays, for even in those which 
are historical in character, and as such have an important place in 
the volume, the author’s vigorous philosophical and artistic tem- 
perament never limits itself to a mere statement of what others 
have said or thought. Thus when speaking of Hegel’s Aesthetics, 
he shows very clearly just what its metaphysical weaknesses are ; 
and in expounding the Hegelian political philosophy he defends it 
against the accusation of being reactionary or militaristic, but goes 
on to condemn it as being quietist and static. When sketching an 
outline of Kant’s ideas, he asks himself, in the name of contempo- 
rary science and philosophy, ‘Are these ideas true ?’, and carefully 
estimates what is living and what is dead in this strange and 
gigantic structure. With reference to Brunetiére he very pointedly 
discusses the weaknesses of his later philosophical position. And 
thus, like Bossuet, when pricked by thoughts of his retirement, he 
is loath to take his leave of controversy and eloquence. Witness the 
inspiring address which he delivered at the International Congress 
of Philosophy at Prague on the principles of democracy. Moreover 
he remains President of the Association pour l'étude des Arts et 
les recherches de Science de l’Art, the Secretary of which is none 
other than his successor at the Sorbonne, Charles Lalo. 

The latter is well known through his previously published works 
on scientific aesthetics, particularly on the relations of art and 
society. His most recent work, L’Expression de la vie dans l’ Art,* 
is both a study of the special problem of the relation between the 
work of art and the personality of the artist, and also a synthesis 
of the results previous attained in his various investigations on 
the conditions of art and the nature of the beautiful. He even 
gives a brief formula of the latter, containing five points, but I shall 
not cite it here because its value depends upon the detailed analysis 


* Alcan, Paris, 1934. 
* Alcan, Paris, 1933. 
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of its constituent parts. But I shall permit myself to call the reader’s 
attention to the conclusion of the book, because it gives character- 
istic expression to the conception of involution which is apparently 
gaining ground in France today, and which often, as in the case 
of Lalo, obtains tacit, if singularly qualified assent. “With respect 
to the science of art”, he writes, “the savant may have his personal 
taste, always more or less peculiarly his own; and indeed without 
these personal tastes the science would be purposeless. One must 
hold, rather, that it comprises all such tastes, in the sense that the 
scientist can establish their presence in the types of mentality to 
which they respectively belong. In all fields, even in physics or 
mathematics, what makes a science ‘objective’ is nothing other 
than this community of those doing the thinking; and this in turn 
involves the condition that faithfulness to truth, in respect to the 
given science, be the only thing that binds them together” (248). 

Qualifications of this doctrine by friends, or objections to it by 
opponents, often result from the fact that this criterion is not 
clearly distinguished from what is sometimes called “the sociologi- 
cal theory of truth”, i.e., a working agreement among individuals 
who naturally belong to the same group and are subject to the 
same conditions of life. Lalo’s interest in studies of this kind might 
easily lead to ambiguities. Does he not himself write a few pages 
previously : “But the question is to know whether it is possible to 
have a whole here, without a synthesis, that is to say, without a 
reciprocal action of the units upon one another, and of the whole 
upon each, thus constituting a solidarity, a structure, an organism. 
They do not know each other? But just the idea that, given the 
nature of such and such a work and such and such men, it is pos- 
sible, and must be, that many beings will think the same, itself con- 
stitutes a society” (146). No doubt. But this society, that of the Ra- 
cine enthusiasts, for example, or that of the followers of Stendhal— 
has it nothing organic, and consequently nothing differentiated 
about it, like a living body, factory, or state? There are two, very 
different, almost opposing types of society. The one is based on 
social solidarity and the division of labor; the other on uniformity. 
Biomorphic monism seeks to derive the second from the first, but 
in our opinion this is a hypothesis which the whole of history 
denies. 
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This year has supplied us with a remarkable example of that 
type of the science of art which is at once the most fully docu- 
mented and also the most philosophical, the huge and learned work 
by Raymond Bayer on L’Esthétique de la Grace.** Every one 
whom I have heard speak of this important treatise has been im- 
pressed in the same way by it. They are a little put off, on a first 
reading, by the author’s style, which is too temperamental for an 
analytical work, full of unexpected turns, inversions, and short 
cuts that are sometimes puzzling. But they are soon impressed by 
the wealth of information and personal experience, by the subtlety, 
insight and intellectual vigor, displayed in it. To read the chapters 
on architecture, sculpture, painting and decoration is to imagine 
that one is hearing a professional in these several fields of art. But 
one is surprised to find in turning to the second volume, that the 
author is no less familiar with musical technique, both that of the 
composer and that of the player, and with the technique of the 
dance, which it certainly would have been unfortunate to leave 
out of account in a work dealing with the graceful. The conclud- 
ing remarks emphasize the predominance of action, over intelli- 
gence and feeling, in art. The author is still a young man, but one 
can foresee, in view of the qualities of this work, that he will be 
one of the outstanding minds of the oncoming generation in philo- 
sophy. 

Some have thought that metaphysics was the heart of philoso- 
phy. Today most people regard the ‘normative sciences’ in that 
light, assigning to them a central place, in spite of much discussion 
concerning the name. These sciences comprise aesthetics, logic (in 
the broad sense of the word, including epistemology and scientific 
methodology), and finally a science or study dealing with the pro- 
blems of good and evil. Our account of philosophical activity would 
be incomplete, however, if, through fear of overstepping certain 
boundaries, we said nothing concerning the technical work in psy- 
chology properly so-called, or of sociology, or of the history of 
ideas. And moreover the works to which we refer under these 
heads often contain passages that are purely philosophical and only 


*2 Vols., Alcan, Paris, 1934. A complementary volume is devoted to the 
study of La grace chez Leonard de Vinci ([bid.). 
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the more compelling because of their connection with the facts. In 
this connection we have already mentioned and commented upon 
H. Delacroix’ magistral treatise on Les grandes formes de la vie 
mentale, which strikingly exemplifies the close relation between 
philosophical theory and concrete facts. The same might also be 
said of the recently published volume of the Nouveau traité de 
psychologie, edited by Georges Dumas,*° which deals with the sense 
of balance, orientation, the emotions, imitation and language. Henri 
Wallon, bringing together observations he has been making for 
several years on educational psychology, has published an excel- 
lent book on Les origines du caractére chez l'enfant," in which a 
study of the emotions occupies an important place. Renée Dejean 
has also devoted a compact and penetrating book to the subject 
of emotion,** treated especially in relation to the activity of the 
subject and his ideas of value. But the outstanding work in the 
realm of introspective and descriptive psychology, bordering on 
ethics, is the little volume by W. Jankélévitch on La mauvaise 
conscience.** Here we have an exceptional mastery of the French 
language, and a gift of expression of the first order, put to the 
service of the most intricate analyses, and clarified by a thorough 
acquaintance with both historical and contemporary philosophical 
doctrines. 

In Le suicide** Charles Blondel of the University of Strassburg 
presents and discusses in a very lively and interesting fashion vari- 
ous theories relative to suicide, interpreted and judged, as it is, 
in so many different ways. Being a specialist in mental diseases, 
he vigorously defends the reality of pathological suicide, without 
excluding moral and social influences, and concludes by indicating, 
in a very broad manner, the multiplicity of factors that must be 
taken into account. 

Ch. Serrus writes in a more definitely theoretical vein, for he 
takes seriously both the actual functioning of the mind and the 
value of this functioning. His thesis, Le parallélisme logicogram- 

”T. IIL, Les associations sensitivo-motrices (with the collaboration of 
André Ombredane). Alcan, Paris, 1934 

* Boivin, Paris, 1933 

* Alcan, Paris, 1933. 


* Alcan, Paris, 1033 
* Librairie Universitaire d’Alsace, Strassburg, 1933. 
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matical, has received much attention. Ironically enough, he de- 
livers, under this title, a vigorous assault upon the old conceptions 
of grammar. He is particularly severe on the Ideologists, whose 
doctrines are abandoned today by linguists, psychologists, and 
logicians, but whose influence, he thinks, nevertheless does much 
harm. This influence he sees perpetuated in current philosophy 
and common sense, much as are the prejudices of Spencer, which 
are no longer defended, in principle, by anyone, but which still 
prevail in practice unless particular precautions are taken against 
them. He shows how illusory it is to make a philosophy out of a 
pretended ‘logical analysis’ of the sentence; a philosophy which 
confuses the grammatical subject with the notion of substance, 
the adjective with the character of an individual, and which gives 
to the copula a metaphysical significance. True logic knows neither 
subject, copula, nor predicate ; what we call by these names is only 
a game, played with hybrid concepts, between discourse and pure 
thought. Only a perfect logistic of relations would be capable of 
expressing the true nature of pure thought, and mathematics most 
nearly approaches this ideal. This, however, is only the guiding 
idea of the work, which is extremely involved, rich in content, often 
a little too bold and foolhardy, but still more often attractive be- 
cause of its author’s vivacity and psychological insight. 

There are so many historical works that we must forego dis- 
cussing most of them, or even mentioning many of them. The 
choice of subjects, however, may serve as an indication of the 
chief interests of contemporary thinkers. For instance, the history 
of the sciences, formerly limited to a very few works, continues to 
increase in importance. Abel Rey, founder and director of the 
Institut d’histoire des sciences, is the author of La jeunesse de la 
science grecque,*® a continuation of the learned volume devoted to 
oriental science prior to the time of the Greeks. The period cov- 
ered in this later work extends from the legendary origins to about 
the middle of the fifth century. It shows the close relations 
between the birth of the new science and mystic cults, myths, 


* Alcan, Paris, 1933. This thesis occasioned much discussion, not only 
among those before whom it was defended, but also at a meeting of the 
Société de philosophie (Bulletin, January 1934). 

Renaissance du Livre, Paris, 1933. 
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technical procedures, and magic, to all of which science owes some 
of its most enduring characteristics. This fortunate period in the 
history of human thought seems to Rey to have already created 
the four great types of method which even in our own times share 
with each other the tasks of science. These types comprise obser- 
vation, nurtured by all branches of human activity from the black- 
smith’s art to surgery; arithmetical and geometrical reasoning, 
from which the idea of a pure mathematics, pursued for its own 
sake, finally emerges; the experimental method, rationalized by 
quantitative measurements; and finally conceptualistic logic, sup- 
ported as it was by the place occupied by discussion in the Greek 
city-states. 

The same period, considered especially as regards the close rela- 
tion between philosophy and religious and social life, has been the 
object of research by an eminent young Doctor of this year, P. M. 
Schuhl. His Essai sur la formation de la pensée grecque,™ has 
immediately placed him among the most erudite, well-informed, 
and best historians of antiquity. His book is so rich in content that 
it is difficult to know whether to speak of it in connection with the 
history of the sciences, or with that of philosophy properly so- 
called. And this is only the more the case because the author has 
also written a very original work on Platon et L’art de son temps.® 
But there is too close a relation with the work of Rey to separate 
them from one another. 

In Les intuitions atomistiques*® Gaston Bachelard indicates the 
various sources of our present-day ideas of the atom, and the 
stages in their development. These stages include (1) the percep- 
tion of dust-like particles (or, as he ingeniously puts it, “the meta- 
physics of dust’’); (2) the rational search for elements identical 
with themselves throughout time, and identical with each other in 
virtue of their fundamental qualities; and (3) the attempt to de- 
duce atoms by means of a construction which renders an account 
of their complex effects as resulting from operations in nature 
corresponding to operations of the mind. Turning to modern times 
he retraces in a very compelling manner the intellectual struggle 
between neopositivism and atomism, and the unfruitful efforts to 


* Alcan, Paris, 1934. * Alcan, Paris, 1934. 
* Boivin, Paris, 1933. 
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refuse to accord any physical reality to the atom. In the evidence 
for these activities we have documents of capital importance on 
the psychology of what used to be called, thirty years ago, ‘scien- 
tific nominalism’, and is today being revived in other forms, Han- 
nequin’s memorable error is also explained in this work, in terms 
both of its basic causes and of its intellectual mechanism. The last 
chapter, “L’atomisme axiomatique”’, brings out clearly the supreme 
interest, already confusedly felt by the creators of the atomistic 
philosophy, and every day better realized on account of the pro- 
gress of deduction, in using the atomistic hypothesis, just as geo- 
metry uses a postulate-system, as an instrument in the assimilation 
of things to the mind. 

In the history of philosophy proper an excellent work is that of 
André Cresson, Le probléme moral et les philosophes,” from 
Socrates to our own times. With the sound erudition of a master 
who has long taught in one of the great Paris Lycées, he again 
reveals a mind that is young and alert, and a concise judgment 
which always goes directly to the point. Moreover he does not 
content himself with describing doctrines; he discusses them and 
draws his own conclusions. But those conclusions are not at all 
dogmatic in nature, and they tend to provoke the reader’s own 
reflections and decisions rather than to dispense with them. 

Among the books dealing with a particular epoch, there has been 
much praise, sometimes accompanied by a discussion of its con- 
clusions, of Jean Guitton’s Le Temps et l’Eternité chez Plotin et 
Saint Augustin,” a brilliant, conscientious work revealing intel- 
lectual activity of a high order, and a real acquaintance with the 
texts. The Académie des Sciences Morales has bestowed a medal 
upon it. L’Essor de la pensée au moyen age (Albert the Great and 
St. Thomas Aquinas), by Father M. M. Gorce, recommends itself 
to our attention by its careful historical investigations, to which are 
added certain more debatable connections with modern philoso- 
phers.*? 

In modern and contemporary philosophy we have a complemen- 

“Armand Colin, Paris, 1933. This book is the completion of the same 
author’s Les systémes philosophiques, and is a continuation of his studies 
on La morale de Kant, La morale de la raison théorique, L’espéce et son 


serviteur. 
“ Boivin, Paris, 1933. “Letouzey, Paris, 1933. 
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tary work by Ch. Serrus on La méthode de Descartes,® a little 
book by H. Sérouya on Spinoza,** suitably written for the general 
public, and a talented work by W. Jankélévitch, which sets forth 
in a well-documented yet very appealing manner the most romantic 
and perhaps least known part of Schelling’s philosophy.” The 
same author’s Aesthetics, or more accurately his Philosophie de 
l’ Art, is the object of a very thorough study by J. Gibelin.*® 

H. Gouhier, of the U-‘versity of Lille, who had already written 
a life of Auguste Comte, nas just published an entirely new and 
apparently exhaustive study of Comte’s youth.*’ It is both a model 
of ample and solid documentation and a vivid and even impas- 
sioned biography. In learning of the domestic and social environ- 
ment from which the future author of the Systéme de politique 
positive emerges, and in following the formation of his character 
and ideas, most readers will feel that until now they lacked a really 
complete or even accurate portrait of the man. Another biography 
of youth, that of Ernest Renan, is the work of J. Pommier.** This 
book is of considerable extent, full of factual information, and 
completed by the publication of hitherto unpublished documents. 

Jean Guitton has brought out the first volume of a work devoted 
to Cardinal Newman, whose doctrines he intends to examine and 
to make known in France. One may question whether, in this work, 
entitled La notion de développement et son application a la religion 
chez J. N. Newman, the author has succeeded in showing that 
Newman's idea of “development” is wholly consistent, for his 
thought often oscillates between the logical and the biological 
meaning of the term. But as for the study itself, one can only 
repeat and even amplify the praise accorded above to his studies 
on Plotinus and St. Augustine. 

Nietzsche continues to have a following. He is the subject of 
a very valuable study® by Mlle. Bianquis, the most distinguished 
of the former pupils of Ch. Andler, and one of the very few 

* Alcan, Paris, 1933. 

“ Editions Excelsior, Paris, 1933. 

“ L’odyssée de la conscience dans la derniére philosophie de Schelling. 
Alcan, Paris, 1933. 

“Vrin, Paris, 1934. “Vrin, Paris, 1933. 


“Les Belles-Lettres, Paris, 1933. “ Boivin, Paris, 1933. 
” Rieder, Paris, 1933. 
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women who are University professors in France. A collection of 
Nietzsche’s letters, well translated into French, and proceeded by 
a biographical introduction by G. Walz, appeared shortly before- 
hand, and Félicien Challaye has published a small general work on 
the author of Zarathustra in the collection entitled Les philo- 

We may mention, finally, two good monographs on contemporary 
philosophers, the one, very full and well thought out, on W. 
James,*? by Gilbert Maire, and the other on Victor Delbos,®* by 
his faithful friend and fellow-student at the Ecole Normale, the 
abbé Wehrle. It is worth while to add that the writings of Jules 
Lachelier,** scattered through various publications, have been ga- 
thered together in two volumes as a result of the devoted labors of 
his grandson, Barthélemy Lachelier. The essays themselves are 
preceded by various testimonials by Lionel Dauriac, Boutroux, and 
Bougleé, as well as by the admirable notice dedicated to Lachelier by 
Brunschvicg when the latter succeeded him at the Institute. 

We make our excuses, alike to the authors concerned and to the 
readers of this Review, for our too rapid survey of the works on 
the history of ideas and of thinkers. It would have been difficult 
to give it more room, and it would have been regrettable to omit it 
entirely. For, without it, the picture of French philosophical ac- 
tivity would have been very incomplete. “It is necessary to take up 
the line of march”, as Rauh, whose memory we recalled at the 
beginning of this article, often used to say. But, as he also liked to 
say, “one need not worship the footsteps of those who have trod 
therein”. Controversy on history and its philosophical value is 
doubtless far from ended. But is it not true that the question must 
be faced, by a reasonable man, within the two limits which Rauh 
so vividly indicated ? 

ANDRE LALANDE 
Tue Sorsonne 


" Mellotée, Paris, 1933. * Denoél et Steele, Paris, 1933. 
“Blaud et Gay, Paris, 1933. “ Alcan, Paris, 1933. 
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CONTEMPORARY GERMAN PHILOSOPHY’ 


OR a number of years, or even for decades, it has been said of 

German philosophy that it was not merely undergoing a process 
of active renovation but was even in a decisive state of transforma- 
tion. This change, which becomes more manifest with time, was 
toward the development of a realistic metaphysics. The problem of 
reality was more and more emphasized and continually attracted 
more and more attention from the leading philosophers. The re- 
newed interest in ontology and the rise of a properly defined 
realism were not motivated by the special interests of a group of 
thinkers personally inclined toward realism but arose rather from 
forces inherent in the nature of the case, that is to say, from philo- 
sophy and its problems. 

In general, philosophy includes three broad classes of pro- 
blems : the epistemological and logical field, or the theory of truth ; 
the axiological field, or the theory of value; and the ontological 
field, or the theory of being. In the past theory of knowledge was 
intensively cultivated by the labors of the so-called Neo-Kantian 
schools, especially that of Marburg (Hermann Cohen, Paul Na- 
torp, Ernst Cassirer, and others), and the theory of value by what 
was known as the Southwest German School (Heinrich Rickert, 
Hugo Miinsterberg), but ontology was for several decades some- 
what neglected. Thus the criticism which Martin Heidegger leveled 
against contemporary philosophy in his well-known work, Sein 
und Zeit,? was not without justification: “The problem of Being 
has been forgotten nowadays, although the present time plumes 
itself on cultivating ‘metaphysics’ again.” And though some spoke 


of a “renaissance of metaphysics” in Germany, as for example 
Peter Wust in his suggestive book of that title,* or Paul Menzer 
in his Deutsche Metaphysik der Gegenwart,‘ still no real progress 
toward metaphysics occurred. So much may be frankly admitted 
without injustice to the energetic efforts of Rudolf Eucken, a 
serious and careful metaphysician. The problem of reality, how- 
ever, the question about the essence of Being as such, the pursuit 

Translated from the German by George H. Sabine. 

? Halle a. S., Verlag Max Niemeyer, 1927 

* Die Renaissance der Metaphysik, Leipzig, Verlag Felix Meiner, 1910. 

* Berlin, Verlag Mittler und Sohn, 1931. 
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of real phenomena in their concrete reality, was not seriously 
taken in hand, and so long as this did not happen, there could be 
no talk of a revival of metaphysics and ontology in the full sense 
of the word. In so far as metaphysics was cultivated, this was 
done essentially from an idealist point of view, as is evident from 
the case of Rudolf Eucken himself. But from a purely idealist 
point of view it is scarcely possible to do justice to the problem of 
concrete reality. 

If a question be raised about the historical antecedents of this 
tendency toward realism and the particular philosopher who both 
could and did stand sponsor for it, the answer is not far to seek. 
The revival of realism depends upon a renewed interest in Aris- 
totle, and there is no doubt that the revival of ontology in Germany 
was greatly aided by a more thorough study of that philosopher. 
In general it may be said that interest in Aristotle again appeared 
in the philosophical lecture-rooms of Germany and that his philo- 
sophy became frequently the subject of academic exercises. Per- 
haps I may be pardoned for mentioning that in the winter semester 
of 1932-33 at the University of Berlin I offered a well-attended 
course on the Metaphysics. Such studies were greatly aided by the 
excellent translations® of all Aristotle’s writings, chiefly by Eugen 
Rolfes, who has added to them valuable notes and commentary. 
Another significant aid to the study of Aristotle came from the 
pioneer work of Werner Jaeger, Professor of Classical Philology 
at Berlin, Aristoteles, Grundlegung einer Geschichte seiner Ent- 
wicklung.* This book properly received much attention when it was 
published, for it threw light upon the development of Aristotle’s 
philosophy and showed that the conditions of historical evolution 
underlay his thought also. It greatly clarified the important ques- 
tion of the relations between Aristotle and his great teacher Plato. 
Jaeger shows that it is a mere sign of ignorance and misunder- 
standing to speak of antagonism between Plato and Aristotle. 
Aristotle is a disciple of Plato, and the greatest and most gifted of 
his disciples, for he developed his own philosophy from the prin- 
ciples of Platonic idealism. With unexampled keenness and with 
fabulous erudition Jaeger has arranged Aristotle’s writings in a 
eas in “Die philosophische Bibliothek”, Verlag Felix Meiner, 
“* Berlin, Verlag der Weidmannschen Buchhandlung, 1923. 
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process of organic levelopment, showing the interrelations of 
these writings with one another. As a philologist he is naturally 
more concerned with philological and historical interpretation than 
with philosophical a1 d systematic. It may be confidently asserted 
that, in the interests of the history of philosophy, there is almost 
no greater desiderat im than a comprehensive treatment of the 
philosophy of Aristotle undertaken in a philosophical spirit, a con- 
tinuation, so to speak, of the work of Heinrich Maier, formerly 
professor at the University of Berlin and unhappily too soon de- 
ceased, on Socrates, sein Werk und seine geschichtlich: Stellung,’ 
or of Julius Stenzel’s investigations in his Studien sur E itwicklung 
der Platonischen Dialektik von Socrates zu Aristoteles.* Heinrich 
Maier in particular—whose career as a scholar, a philosopher, and 
a teacher reached an untimely end in October 1933—might well 
have grown to the difficult task of producing a definitive exposition 
of Aristotle. Besides his book on Socrates, he had brilliantly pre- 
pared the way in his earlier three-volume work on Die Syllogistik 
des Aristoteles.® 

As the tendency toward realism was produced by a closer ap- 
proach to Aristotle, so in turn it reacted upon the interpretation 
and criticism of Plato’s philosophy. A history is needed of concep- 
tions of Plato and of the interpretation of his philosophy, as these 
have been affected by general tendencies in the history of civiliza- 
tion. At present Plato is regarded in a way quite different from that 
which prevailed a few decades ago. Then he was esteemed as the 
great speculative theorist, the creator of the theory of ideas, and 
the student of the nature of truth as a pure abstraction. From the 
Marburg School came Paul Natorp’s work on Platons Ideenlehre™ 
to arouse a storm of discussion. In it the theory of Ideas was pre- 
sented as essentially a theory of the categories of objective scien- 
tific knowledge. Plato was represented as an almost immediate 
forerunner of Kant, and his philosophy as a preparation for Kant’s 
critical idealism. Despite its relative validity, such an interpretation 
could not stand. It limited too sharply the universality of Plato’s 
thought and left out of account in particular his ethical theories and 

* Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr, 1913. 

* Leipzig, Verlag B. G. Teubner, 1913. 


* Tiibingen, Verlag J. C. B. Mohr, 1806-1900. 
® Second edition, Leipzig, Verlag Felix Meiner, 1922. 
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his practical and reformatory purposes. It was Friedrich Nietzsche 
who very early perceived the pedagogical and political tendency in 
Plato. In a course of lectures delivered in 1:69 he suggested that 
Plato might be construed as “a political agitator who wanted to 
turn the world upside down”. From this point of view a highly 
influential interpretation of Plato has now developed. For obvious 
reasons this has received its support largely from the literary- 
aesthetic movement, which owes so much of its philosophy to 
Nietzsche, the so-called Circle of Stefan George, which has played 
so important a part in the culture of Germany during the last 
twenty-five years. 

From this movement has proceeded a whole series of books on 
Plato which picture him as primarily the architect of moral con- 
duct, the great political educator. Three works may be mentioned 
here: Heinrich Friedemann’s Platon, seine Gestalt," Kurt Singer’s 
Platon, der Griinder,’* and Kurt Hildebrandt’s Platon: der Kampf 
des Geistes um die Macht.* In a wonderfully practiced style— 
Stefan George was one of our greatest stylists—these books pic- 
ture Plato as the thinker in whom the spiritual forces of European 
education have their source. They conceive him as active life- 
force, and therefore not at all as a “blessed spirit” who lost himself 
in remote speculation, as Goethe thought of him. Plato was born 
in an age which, in politics, religion, morals, and philosophy, seemed 
to have fallen into chaos. To put bounds to this chaos, to set up 
corrective, morally elevating standards for saving and ennobling 
life, to be the judge and the priest of his time and of mankind in 
general 


this Plato set before him as his real task. For Singer 
and Hildebrandt, therefore, the Dialogues are not dateless con- 
versations but the sublimest of controversial tracts, political and 
educational works in the highest sense, and they analyse and in- 
terpret the particular dialogues from this point of view. The lead- 
ing thought in this interpretation is the conviction that Socrates- 
Plato is before everything the instructor of mankind in morals and 
virtue. Consequently Plato’s most important dialogue, The Re- 
public, is not to be conceived as an imaginary political romance or 
as a utopia not seriously intended. On the contrary it is meant to 


. Berlin, Verlag Georg Bondi, 1931. 
* Miinchen, C. H. Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1927. 
“Berlin, Verlag Georg Bondi, 1933. 
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further the founding of the real state, not of course on the basis 
of force but on that of “justice”. In such a dialogue as the Timaeus 
also, which has often been conceived as the exposition of a purely 
speculative natural philosophy, the same pedagogical tendency ap- 
pears. “Plato in fact conceived it to be his mission”, says Hilde- 
brandt, “to bring divine measure back to a world confused.” But 
in this interpretation also—the trifling criticism should not be 
overstressed—the whole Plato, in his limitless universality, does 
not appear. What he did for the theory of truth and what the 
theory of Ideas meant for the founding of science receives no 
recognition. It should not be forgotten that Plato’s Academy in 
Athens was also an institution of pure research from which power- 
ful scientific influences emerged. 

This conscious concern with education, however, was char- 
acteristic not only of Plato but of the whole Greek people and their 
civilization. This proposition is the thesis of another extraordinary 
book by Werner Jaeger, whose pioneer work on Aristotle was 
just referred to—his Paideia, die Formung des griechischen Men- 
schen.** This more recent work is a continuation and development 
of his excellent Platons Stellung im Aufbau der griechischen Bil- 
dung and is closely related to the distinguished journal, Die 
Antike,*® which is devoted to the lasting influence of classical an- 
tiquity upon all modern civilization. In his Paideia Jaeger asserts 
that “what we call civilization as an object consciously sought did 
not exist before the Greeks”. He describes Greek education as 
the conscious modelling of the Greek into a particular type of 
manhood, the unique significance of this ideal, and its continued 
historical unfolding. In fact, as Jaeger shows, it was no cloistered 
ideal of education which the Greeks consciously set before them- 
selves and pursued. For to them the capacity of laying hold upon 
human nature was expressly a power in nature itself. 

The intellectual and ideal center of all their cultural and educa- 
tional activities was the Platonic conception of the Idea, and by 
virtue of this the Greek became the philosophical pedagogue and 
the pedagogical philosopher for all the peoples of later times. 
It is amazing to follow Jaeger’s description of the realization of 


“ Berlin and Leipzig, Verlag Walter de Gruyter and Company, 1934. 
* Berlin and Leipzig, Verlag Walter de Gruyter und Co., 1928. 
* Also published by De Gruyter und Co. 
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this Greek pedagogical faculty through the chief epochs and the 
chief contributions of Greek life. Whether it be ancient nobility 
or Homer, Hesiod or the Spartans, lawgivers like Solon or poets 
like Pindar, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, and Aristophanes, 
or the orators and sophists and philosophers—all these incompar- 
able works depend upon a pedagogical purpose. For this reason 
man himself becomes in the end the chief problem and the chief 
object of all thought. Even the lyric belongs in this educational 
milieu quite as much as rhetoric. It was the Sophists who first 
transformed this conscious preoccupation with education into a 
theory, and gave it a rational foundation, and thus became the 
founders of a science of education. They were, however, only its 
founders. Jaeger shows how, from the Sophists, a normative idea 
of man was obliged to develop, and in fact did develop, through 
the Attic tragedy and comedy, through Attic philosophy down to 
Pericles and Thucydides, whom Jaeger regards not as primarily 
an historian but as a powerful political thinker and educator. Thus 
in the end the Athenian ideal and its achievement were justified, 
even after her political eclipse, through the idea of Education, in 
which the Attic spirit attained the consciousness of its undying 
permanence. 


II 


We shall now pass in review some of the more prominent 
works produced by the realist metaphysics of the present. The 
whole movement was introduced by what is known as the philo- 
sophy of life, which in Germany was represented particularly by 
Friedrich Nietzsche and Wilhelm Dilthey. This philosophy is 
marked in the main by two characteristics. First, it is not content 
with mere epistemological research and so is opposed to the Neo- 
Kantian, which devoted itself chiefly to the theory of knowledge; 
second, it tries to grasp and express the essence of reality not 
abstractly, but so far as possible, concretely. It seeks to know 
phenomena according to their real natures and values and not to 
veil them in hypotheses or in an artificial theory. The whole move- 
ment might be typified by a requirement stated by Edmund Husserl 
—though its validity was admitted long before Husserl stated it— 
that philosophy must again seek and find the way to phenomena. 
Thus contemporary philosophy acquired a bent which necessarily 
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urged it toward the production of an explicit theory of reality or 
actuality. 

A primary and a powerful stimulus in this direction was given 
long since by Oswald Kiilpe in his great work, Die Realisierung, 
ein Beitrag zur Grundlegung der Realwissenschaft. Of this “real- 
istic metaphysics” Kiilpe himself was able to publish only the 
first volume,’’ the second and third being edited by August Messer 
from his posthumous papers.'* In this book Ktlpe undertook to 
answer three questions: Is it possible to posit the real? How is it 
possible? Is definition of the real permissible? His suggestions 
were followed by his pupil Eugen Durr, who died early, in his 
book, Grundziige einer realistischen Weltordnung.’® Thus there 
has existed for many years in Germany a tradition tending toward 
the development of realism which contributed not a little to the 
crisis in which idealism now finds itself. A thorough investigation 
and criticism of the forces which have brought idealism to its pres- 
ent critical pass would form an important and desirable contri- 
bution to a knowledge of the intellectual tendencies which have 
dominated Germany for the last several years. For there is today, 
as in all earlier periods, an intimate relation between philosophy 
and the age. It is especially characteristic of German realism that 
it seeks, before everything else, an alliance with positive science 
as a foundation for philosophical construction. Idealism was based 
upon speculation and deduction, but realism has its basis in the 
concrete special sciences. Hence it naturally starts with an analysis 
of the nature and principles of either the natural or the social 
sciences. 

A standard example of this procedure is to be found in the 
admirable works of Heinrich Maier, who has already been men- 
tioned. I refer now to his Philosophie der Wirklichkeit.*° The first 
volume is devoted to a discussion of the general principles of a 
metaphysics which aims to be, not idealist speculation, but know- 
ledge of reality. In this first volume Maier argues that the discrimi- 
nation of physical and mental realities is of decisive importance for 
all human knowledge. The next question is to discover the forms 

"Leipzig, Verlag S. Hirzel, 1912. 

* Leipzig, Verlag S. Hirzel, 1920. 


* Leipzig, Verlag Diirr, 10907. 
™” Tiibingen, Verlag J. C. B. Mohr. Vol. I, 1927; vol. II, 1933. 
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of thought appropriate to a knowledge of both types of reality. 
But how can this be done? Maier uses an interesting contrast—of 
great importance for an understanding of the present intellectual 
situation in Germany—between an “emotional interpretation of 


‘ 


things” and an objective “cognition of things”. The first of these 
is in full swing in Germany today. In general it is held that the 
search for truth is essentially conditioned and determined by point 
of view, that there is no philosophy without a powerful human 
element. Hence a subjectivism colored by the personality of the 
philosopher is expressly demanded and encouraged, a subjectivism 
depending upon such inescapable factors as, for example, soil, race, 
specific historical tradition, and state of mind, Against tendencies 
of this kind Maier brings the objection that they lead inevitably 
to the death of all knowledge and all philosophy. For there would 
no longer be a single, universal truth, but as many truths as there 
are individuals. The dangerous foundation of this notion, accord- 
ing to him, is a morbid confusion of emotional certainty with pure 
knowledge based on objective, rational principles. Anyone capable 
of real scientific thought would have a desire for objective truth 
strong enough to oppose successfully influences arising from the 
emotional zone. For all thought which deserves the name is logical 
and is supported by the laws of logic. This holds good even for 
what is called irrational thought. Hence arises the philosophical 
problem of formulating the categories or forms of reality, and in 
the first place, the forms of physical reality. This is the problem 
of Maier’s second volume, which has the subtitle, “Physical Real- 
ity”. Prior to Maier’s death the first division of this volume had 
appeared, on “The Reality of the Physical World’’; the second 
division, “Knowledge of the Physical World”, was fortunately 
prepared for the press by the author and so will be able to appear 
shortly. The categories of physical reality depend primarily on 
the truth of the functions of judgment, and it is meaningless to 
speak of the reality of physical phenomena except upon the basis 
of the truth of these functions. If this truth is accurately ascer- 
tained, then we have a firm foundation for a metaphysics of na- 
ture. 

In point of fact, therefore, Heinrich Maier’s system is not a 
philosophy of reality in the sense that it attempts to conceive phe- 
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nomena in such a way as to afford a knowledge of their nature. 
Rather it develops the presumptions of such knowledge. It might 
be described as a theory of the categories of natural knowledge, 
and in this sense it provides an epistemological introduction to a 
realistic metaphysics. Thus Maier discusses with keenness the 
question what, in general, the concept of reality means and the 
justification for imputing reality to natural phenomena. His his- 
torical analysis of the problem of reality is highly instructive. His 
excellent exposition and criticism of the various theories of reality 
contributes in the highest degree to an understanding and an objec- 
tive treatment of the problem. He examines the nature and value of 
positivism, idealism, and realism, arriving finally at a point of view 
which he calls “transcendental phenomenalism” and which sets 
aside these one-sided ways of conceiving the matter. This transcen- 
dental phenomenalism—an excellent name for the dialectic of his 
whole conception—depends upon a “universal thought”, which 
Maier submits to detailed examination. It has, we may say, at least 
two sides, one which has to do with the categories or forms of 
all judgment, the other seeking to do justice to the fact that phe- 
nomena are given. The unquestionable dialectic of universal 
thought is clearly shown in its mode of judgment. The nature of 
this universal dialectical judgment is defined by Maier as follows, 
in many well supported passages in the first part of his work: 
A real judgment has, first, the property of logical necessity, else 
it is not a judgment. To this conclusion Maier is committed by 
his rationalism, by his advocacy of the overwhelming power of 
“cognitive thought”. But this necessity is not merely formal; 
there is an immediate reference of logical necessity to “require- 
ment by the transcendently given”. Without this immanent refer- 
ence thought falls into subjectivism. Awareness of truth includes 
not merely the assurance of its own logical forms and its own cer- 
tainty but also an immediate assurance that the objects of per- 
ception really exist. It is directly an awareness of reality, but the 
latter, precisely because it is awareness, is firmly founded on the 
certainty of the logical conditions of knowledge. In this way Maier 
refutes mere absolutist formalism and also positivism and em- 
piricism. The question then becomes, what are these forms re- 
quired for a knowledge of reality which have at once, so to speak, 
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both logical and ontological reality? The position expressly as- 
serts a “dialectical” interpretation of the categories, a view which 
I undertook to develop in my Erkenntnistheorie.” I am firmly 
convinced that such a theory of the nature and validity of the 
categories definitely refutes all one-sided theories, which seek to 
interpret our fundamental concepts either as merely formal and 
logical or as merely empirical and relative. There is no doubt, 
either, that Kant himself represented such a dialectical conception 
of the categories. His famous “Criticism” appears to me to be only 
another form of dialecticism, as I tried to show in the first and 
second volumes of the work just mentioned. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that such a theory of the categories 
implies a dialectical conception of reality; the dialectic of reality 
runs parallel to the dialectic of truth. By this conception both ab- 
solute rationalism and absolute empiricism are superseded, and thus 
another contradiction and another exaggeration are set aside. If it 
be asked how such a philosophy regards the nature of reality, it 
cannot be said to be, in its structure, either logical and rational, or 
nonlogical and irrational. Thus it would exclude an opposition such 
as appears, for example, between a “panlogist” like Hegel and 
a romanticist like Schopenhauer; a dialectical theory of reality 
would do away with this contrast also. On the other hand an ele- 
ment of one-sidedness still remains in the type of realism now 
most impressively represented by the Sein und Zeit®* of Martin 
Heidegger, Professor at the University of Freiburg. This book 
deservedly raised great interest in Germany. It embodies the ten- 
dency toward realism with perfect clearness and at the same time 
it moves in a sphere of thought corresponding to those philosophi- 
cal efforts that arise from a revival of St. Thomas’s ontology. The 
reasons for this revival need not detain us, though an analysis 
of them would form an exceptionally instructive contribution to 
an understanding of the existing intellectual situation. This situa- 
tion is marked particularly by a poignant feeling of dread for real- 
ity; both external and internal causes have united in Germany to 
heighten a sense of the uncanny and demonic character of reality. 

Because Heidegger expresses this obscure and terrifying back- 


~, Berlin, Verlag E. S. Mittler und Sohn, 1932. 
Halle a. S., Verlag von Max Niemeyer, 1927. 
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ground of reality, his work has aroused much attention as the out- 
growth of an actually existing state of mind. It is an important 
part of Heidegger’s philosophy that he attributes to reality a pre- 
cedence over thought. Whenever we begin reflecting about reality, 
we already have our station in reality, especially in our peculiar 
mode of existence as men. This primary reality, moreover, is al- 
ways given as primarily temporal reality. If, then, the first pro- 
blem of ontology has to do with the nature of reality, the first ans- 
wer to that question consists in recognizing the ontological imme- 
diacy of time. If a philosopher arrives at an understanding of the 
problem of time, he has given a first approximation to a concrete 
answer to the question about the meaning of reality. Hence all 
reality, including that of mankind, is infected with the character 
of “historicity” and shares the fate of history. There is no reality 
which stands outside time. Consequently it is always threatened 
with two dreadful convulsions, that of death and transitoriness and 
the fear or the dread of death. “Temporality”, says Heidegger, 
“discloses itself as the meaning of real dread” (Sorge). He next 
proceeds to a magnificent analysis of the ontological nature of time 
and of all the consequences that follow from it for human exist- 
ence. We have our station always in reality and under the burden 
of dread which reality entails. Is it possible, then, that time, despite 
its ontological nature, should offer us a ground for our existence 
and a certainty that will permit us to gain tranquillity ? How is this 
primitive phenomenon of time to be conceived ? What does it mean 
when we not only speak of past, present, and future, but when we 
ourselves are ranged in them? Is it not inevitable that we should 
be the victims of convulsing emotions of fear, dread, agitation, and 
unsatisfied curiosity? In presenting these ontological principles 
Heiddeger often allies himself with S6ren Kierkegaard, whose ir- 
rationalist theology and philosophy of religion have now attained 
considerable esteem in Germany through the equally irrationalist 
ontology of Heidegger, and whose penetrating descriptions of 
primitive human emotions have been carried over into philosophy 
by Heidegger. A metaphysics results which is in many respects 
reminiscent of Neo-Platonism, of the Catholic mysticism of the 
Middle Ages, and of the greatest of the romantic philosophers, 
namely Schelling. (Surprisingly, however, the relation to Schell- 
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ing is not recognized.) Heidegger’s philosophy, which asserts the 
irrational presuppositions of all reality so openly, seems to me to 
be not unrelated to the present age in Germany which has opened 
up a terrifying vision of the oppressive insecurity of all the founda- 
tions of our national existence, and reopens this vision from day 
to day. The actual state of our affairs seems to us really to give 
us every reason for a deep-seated dread. 

The ontological problems involved in the concept of time have 
been discussed in a truly philosophical work by Heinrich Barth, 
Professor at Basel, Das Sein in der Zeit.** The distinguishing fea- 
ture of the book is the relentless seriousness with which it points 
out the disconcerting dialectic of a reality thoroughly subordinated 
to time. To conceive a reality of this sort really means a descent 
into the cave of the Furies, and requires the heroic mood in which 
one is ready to take on oneself all the risks and terrors of transi- 
toriness and ontological uncertainty. It means to take seriously all 
the dilemmas which a reality of this kind entails for humanity, 
to accept the consequences of absolutely abandoning everything 
eternal and unconditioned. It is easy to see that this involves a 
philosophical treatment of the same problems that form the ob- 
ject of what is called “dialectical theology”, as represented by 
Karl Barth, Friedrich Gogarten, and others. Such a philosophy 
and theology depict human life in such terms that a solution medi- 
ated by religion becomes the only intelligible and indeed the nec- 
essary remedy for the hopelessness of our situation. 

The study of this whole ontology, however, though it likes to 
represent itself as a description of facts, produces in me the im- 
pression that it is subject to extra-scientific influences, influences 
derived from temperament or religious faith. This partly explains 
the high repute which it has gained so rapidly. For the present 
age seeks in philosophy and demands from it the satisfaction of its 
emotions and irrational desires. Generally speaking, it is not at all 
moved by an interest in pure science. On the other hand, philosophy 
itself has observed this subjective element in Heidegger’s ontology 
and has not always accepted it. He is, in a sense, a disciple of Ed- 
mund Husserl, as well as his successor in the chair at Freiburg i. B. 
But Husserl demands a “pure” and objective perception and 


* Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr, 1933. 
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knowledge of phenomena, a requirement not met by Heidegger in 
so far as his statement of facts is colored by mystical and reli- 
gious speculation. While the influence on Heidegger comes more 
from the side of Catholic dogmatics, Barth and his students seem 
to me to show an influence descending through Calvinism. For 
these reasons more attention must be given to securing a really 
pure statement of the facts, uncolored by prejudice and presup- 
positions, in order to exclude, so to speak, the human element and 
everything traceable to a particular point of view and body of 
dogma. 

This need is met by a recent book of Nicolai Hartmann, the 
successor of Ernst Troeltsch in the chair of the philosophy of 
history at Berlin, Das Problem des geistigen Seins: Untersuchun- 
gen sur Grundlegung der Geschichtsphilosophie und der Geistes- 
wissenschaften,** which has already occasioned a lively discussion. 
This book is related to Hartmann’s earlier work, entitled Zum 
Problem der Realitatsgegebenheit, to which I referred in my last 
article.** The description of mental reality requires more than 
anything else an entirely impartial statement, which is much easier 
to attain in description of physical reality. Natural philosophy 
is easier to free from such prejudices than the philosophy of his- 
tory, but just for this reason the description of mental reality is 
a most pressing and important problem. Hartmann rightly holds 
that almost every attempt to conceive mental being has been vitiated 
by one-sidedness, by the prejudice of tradition, or by speculative 
constructions. In a polemic obviously directed against Heidegger 
he remarks that the new theories of reality repeat the old preju- 
dices. In opposition to them Hartmann proposes to adhere strictly 
to the phenomena of the mental life as these are manifested in 
our historical experience and as they are scientifically formulated 
by the so-called social sciences. To one of his predecessors, how- 
ever, he acknowledges a debt of piety, to Wilhelm Dilthey, who 
also accepted the obligation of taking social and historical reality as 
it was and of impartially “describing” it. We shall return shortly 
to Dilthey’s pioneer achievement in this respect. But how does 
the case stand with Hegel, the philosopher whose attention was 


* Berlin, Verlag Walter de Gruyter und Co., 1933. 
* This Review XLII (1933) 44 f. 
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directed primarily to social and historical reality and to whom we 
owe what, up to the present time, is probably the most significant 
philosophy of history? Hartmann acknowledges Hegel’s greatness 
as an observer, who really attained his insight into the nature of 
social reality by a study of history. Unfortunately, however, he 
combined this fruitful description with a one-sided metaphysics and 
a dialectical interpretation of the world-process. A speculative 
metaphysics such as idealism, however, is no more contrary to a 
scientifically objective statement of the facts than is a materialism 
which exaggerates the importance of matter and consequently is- 
sues in a philosophy as incapable of objectivity as speculative ideal- 
ism itself. But if one wants to reach an unbiased analysis of social 
phenomena, he must, according to Hartmann, go a long way back 
in eradicating prejudice, he must settle accounts with himself in 
order to attain a “dispassionate respect for the facts”. 

But in what forms or patterns does social reality express itself, 
that it is accessible to a conception of this sort? Hartmann dis- 
tinguishes three such patterns or stages: “personal mind”, “ob- 
jective mind’, and “objectified mind”’. His earlier works, for ex- 
ample, his Metaphysik des Erkennens and his Ethik, have shown 
the subtlety and the precision with which he can describe the rel- 
evant phenomena, and his latest work is a brilliant continuation 
of this branch of philosophical writing. These stages of mental and 
social reality are illuminated on all sides. “Personal mind”, natural- 
ly, manifests itself mainly in “the person” and in “personality”, 
which are elucidated especially in their aspects as “self-conscious- 
ness” and as “moral nature”. “Objective mind”, on the other hand, 
is the form of mentality with which the social sciences are espe- 
cially concerned. Hence investigation is here directed first toward 
mind as “community”, and next toward “the life and spirit of 
language”, mind as “knowledge and science”, mind as “art and 
manners’, and the like. Much attention is given to considering 
the importance which mind as objectified in history has in com- 
parison with the individual and how the relation between “mind 
in the individual” and “mind in the community” should be formu- 
lated. Especially instructive is the study of what is “genuine” 
and what is “false” in objective mind, for instance, the public’s 
need for sensations, conventional morality, self-deception, the mo- 
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rals of “good repute”, and the like. This discussion deals through- 
out with real historical phenomena. But mind operates in historical 
phenomena not only in the form of “objective mind”; it acts also 
in the form of universal “objectifications” which persist beyond 
individual operations. This is universal mind crystallized in over- 
lapping institutions, which has surrendered its creative life to pro- 
duce synthetizing and organizing forms of undefined duration. Ex- 
amples of such forms of mental organization are space in the plas- 
tic arts, harmony or melody in music, concepts or the logical de- 
pendence of concepts in science, or time in history. Hartmann gives 
a survey, both broadly conceived and carried through on a large 
scale, of the structure of mental reality in its factual aspects and 
of the facts of mental reality in relation to its structure. Together 
with the works of Max Scheler, which challenge comparison but 
are more fragmentary, his book presents a philosophy of history 
undertaken in a spirit of accurate description, which will certainly 
form the starting-point for a series of new investigations. It may 
be questioned, however, whether his philosophy is really so free 
from all influence by a point of view, or so completely “beyond 
idealism and realism”, as the author claims. Is it in fact possible 
to have a philosophy if idealism be altogether laid aside? Hart- 
mann’s philosophy has at least one connection with idealism, viz., 
that formed by phenomena and by the exclusive reference to them. 
But must there not be other influential connections between the 
two points of view? Is it possible to speak in a philosophical sense 
of history without assuming a meaningful relationship or a teleo- 
logical bond? And what is the significance for description of this 
assumption? Even to suggest an intelligible answer to these ques- 
tions means opening up the tremendous problem of the assumptions 
of a phenomenology. 

The way was prepared for this realistic phenomenology and in 
important respects it was introduced by the pioneer contributions 
of Wilhelm Dilthey. Nicolai Hartmann himself, as was remarked 
above, has recognized Dilthey’s share in the development, and how 
great, or even decisive, this share was, is now generally perceived. 
I have myself attempted to set forth Dilthey’s importance in the re- 
action against idealism and in the tendency to keep description as 
closely as possible in touch with phenomena, in a work published 
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a few months ago entitled, Wilhelm Dilthey, zum hundertsten 
Geburtstag des Philosophen.** This book undertakes for the first 
time not only to represent Dilthey as the foremost historian of 
civilization—which he has always been acknowledged to be—but to 
take account of his general significance as a philosopher, as the 
founder of a critique of the social sciences and as the creator 
of the “interpretative” psychology which has now attained so much 
repute. Thanks especially to the publication of his Gesammelte 
Schriften and the volume on Das Erlebnis und die Dichtung,”* even 
the general public now knows how preéminent his position was in 
the philosophy and psychology of the nineteenth century. I have 
referred frequently in this Review to his works and to the science 
and philosophy which they contain, and I can now content myself 
with a reference to my book. I may merely mention that in writing 
it I had chiefly in mind to stress the unique sense of realities which 
Dilthey’s work discloses. This quality made him an opponent of 
idealism, but also of the naturalistic and mechanical psychology 
which, as he shows convincingly, does not represent real mental 
phenomena and processes adequately but quite misrepresents their 
actual nature by injecting concepts and speculations foreign to 
them. Such a psychology pretends to be empirical, but Dilthey 
objects that this is just what it is not. He himself, on the contrary, 
laid the foundation for a psychology which represents the real 
constitution of our inner life and offers an accurate factual “de- 
scription” of it. 

An unbiased conception of reality and the impartial devotion to 
it were characteristic of Dilthey even as a young man and as a 
student. In June, 1855, at the age of twenty-two, while still a stu- 
dent at Berlin, he writes to his father: “Life and its meaning are 
limitless, and a man would have to multiply every hour tenfold 
to include everything”. This correspondence is contained in an 
interesting book by Dilthey’s daughter, Clara Misch, Der junge 
Dilthey: Ein Lebensbild in Briefen und Tagebiichern, 1852-1870.78 
With almost superhuman industry he labored at nearly every 
branch of history and he thus attained a very unusual fund of 
ideas and information. His work on the historical sciences began 
* Berlin, Verlag von E. S. Mittler und Sohn, 1933. 


Leipzig, Verlag B. G. Teubner. 
Leipzig, Verlag B. G. Teubner, 1933. 
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early. Already in 1867 his brother-in-law, Karl Usener, in the draft 
of an estimate of Dilthey prepared in connection with proposals 
of the Faculty for filling the philosophical professorship at Bonn, 
showed that a union of philosophy and the social sciences such as 
Dilthey represented would have the greatest advantages for both 
fields. How great this advantage might be, and in fact became, 
is shown by his epoch-making EFinleitung in die Geisteswissen- 
Schaften,”® which had the illuminating subtitle: “An attempt to 


lay a foundation for the study of society and history”. 
Ill 


The realist tendency is now in evidence in nearly every branch of 
philosophy, with the result that there is almost complete libera- 
tion from idealist speculation on the one hand and from the mecha- 
nistic and analytic point of view on the other. We may consider 
first the field of psychology, upon which Dilthey’s work had a 
pioneer influence. Many representatives of this new psychology 
believe their real forerunner to be Friedrich Nietzsche, whose im- 
portance in founding a new psychology, a real “psychology of life”, 
can hardly be overestimated. It is the merit of one of the ablest 
and the most important representatives of this new psychology, 
Ludwig Klages, to have perceived Nietzsche’s importance in this 
respect and to have developed the point, in a substantial article in 
Emil Utitz’s Jahrbuch fiir Characterologie.*’ More and more, how- 
ever, the preéminence of Dilthey’s share in this movement is per- 
ceived. I myself, in the book on Dilthey mentioned above, pointed 
out the many intimate relationships in which Dilthey and Nietzsche 
stand both to the founding of the “philosophy of life” and also to 
the creation of the new “psychology of life”. 

This new psychology has many characteristics. Its chief pecu- 
liarity consists in the fact that it refuses to regard mind as com- 
posed of “elements” or to explain its processes by cause or as- 
sociation, as was done by the naturalistic psychology which it re- 
jects, but regards it as a unity and as the expression of human 
character—hence the name “characterology” by which it is often 
described. It applies itself to the clearest and most manifest, and 

* The first volume was published in 1883; reprinted now in the Gesam- 


melte Schriften. 
” Berlin, Verlag der Pan-Gesellschaft, 1925. 
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hence the most informative expressions of mentality, especially 
such as appear in a man’s writing. One of its most highly devel- 
oped subdivisions is therefore graphology, treated not after the 
fashion of an amateur or by intuition and divination, but in a strict- 
ly scientific way. In this connection Ludwig Klages should be men- 
tioned especially, and of his works on the subject his Handschrift 
und Character* is the most important. This book is a simplified 
sketch of graphological technique. His Graphologisches Lesebuch*® 
reports a hundred cases from practice, selected with the codpera- 
tion of experts in the field, and contains not less than one hundred 
and seventeen tests of handwriting. It includes therefore a con- 
siderable body of material and so makes it possible for a person 
to check his own conclusions by those of experienced graphologists. 
Another book, also, may be mentioned, Die Grundlagen der Cha- 
racterkunde.** 

From these more specialized researches, Klages has gone on 
to develop a general psychology and a philosophy and metaphysics. 
Of his psychological works we may mention Vom Wesen des 
Bewusstseins.** The leading conception of his realistic psychology 
may be stated in his own words: “Not things but images are ani- 
mated ; this is the key to all biology. This key no natural science 
can hold, because the realities of natural science belong not to 
the primitive world of perceptual images but to the merely de- 
rived world of imputed things.” Images are not objects but the 
creatures of mind. We deal especially with such mental images 
and interpret things and other persons through our own images. 
Klages cites a vast number of examples, especially from language, 
that most important source of knowledge to us men, often re- 
marking with great emphasis that what seems substantial to us is 
really a psychical phenomenon, in fact, soul. He always adds that 
this way of interpreting of reality would be intelligible to the naive 
and primitive, but not to the sophisticated, who by civilization and 
intellectualization have become hopelessly estranged from any nat- 
ural or unwarped conceptions of reality. 


"Fourteenth and fifteenth editions, Leipzig, Verlag Johann Ambrosius 
Barth, 1932. 

= pecond edition, Leipzig, Verlag Johann Ambrosius Barth, 1933. 

toes and sixth editions, Leipzig, Verlag Johann Ambrosius Barth, 
1928. 

“Third edition, Leipzig, Verlag Johann Ambrosius Barth, 1933. 
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Intellectualism a _— rationalism have in general removed us from 
the natural and d ect and immediate knowledge of phenomena 
and also from a na ural and direct and immediate ph losophy. For 
this Klages holds philosophy chiefly responsible, beca ise from the 
time of Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle it has given the Logos more 
weight and a higher value than the Bios—which has put it on 
the wrong track. Klages proposes to substitute for this vicious and 
untenable “logocentricism” a “biocentricism”, and his forerunners 
in this he finds not in the classical philosophers, who a3 rationalists 
are repugnant to him, but in Goethe and Nietzsche, the real philo- 
sophers of life. This conception he has developed in a powerful 
work, Der Geist als Widersacher der Seele,*® which consists of no 
less than three large volumes of almost fifteen hundred pages. 
Like so many before him Klages fights the battle of life, experience, 
and feeling against the understanding, against a cloistered enlight- 
enment, and against a chilling abstraction which weakens or de- 
stroys contact with phenomena. In the exaggerated estimation of 
his followers this constitutes a philosophy which does not despise 
the solid ground of reality but keeps its feet firmly planted on 
mother earth, in which there moves not the thin breath of under- 
standing but the hot fervor of the blood, and which is destined to 
produce a total realignment in the history of occidental civilization 
and indeed has already partly done so. A clear though slightly su- 
perficial summary of this biocentric philosophy has been published 
by one of Klages’s tollowers, Conrad Wandrey, in his Ludwig 
Klages und seine Lebensphilosophie.* An expert will quickly per- 
ceive, what is new and valuable in this doctrine, and the historian 
of civilization will readily understand its bearing on the political 
revolution in Germany. At the same time it is not hard to grasp the 
relation of expressionism and characterology to the behaviorism 
of Watson. A moderate criticism of Klages has appeared in Her- 
mann Wollnik’s Grundfragen der Graphologie: Zur Kritik der 
Ausdruckskunde von Ludwig Klages.** Wollnik stands on Klages’s 
own ground but develops the principles of graphology with stand- 


* Leipzig, Verlag Johann Ambrosius Barth, Vols. I and II, 1929; Vol. 


ITI, 1932. 
* Leipzig, Verlag Johann Ambrosius Barth, 1933. 
* Leipzig, Verlag Johann Ambrosius Barth, 1933. 
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ards derived from Eduard Spranger’s psyc ‘logy, which looks 
toward the social sciences. 

The psychology of Dilthey and his school, | +ing related to the 
social sciences, is somewhat opposed to natural science and experi- 
ment, while <lages and his followers, several of whom were re- 
cruited from! the ranks of the natural scientists, make a limited 
and supplem: ntary use of experiment. That psychological investi- 
gation may be conducted by experimental methods and results 
reached which are allied to the conclusions of these other psycho- 
logical tendencies, and which therefore are almost without any re- 
lation to those of the older mechanistic causal psychology, seems 
to be proved by the highly regarded studies of Erich Jaensch, 
Director of the Institute for Psychological Anthropology at the 
University of Marburg a. L., and his colleagues. At the very start 
they set themselves apart fundamentally from the older psycho- 
logy and agreed with Dilthey’s conception and method in approach- 
ing the mind as a totality or unity, and in seeking to build up from 
this point of view a knowledge of its real structure and the types 
of its characteristic functions and of personality. Of Jaensch’s 
works which are relevant here I should mention in the first instance 
his two-volume book, Uber den Aufbau der Wahrnehmungswelt 
und die Grundlagen der menschlichen Erkenntnis*® and second, 
Eidetische Anlage und kindliches Seelenleben.*® In the latter work 
especially the increasing inclination of Jaensch and his school to- 
ward pedagogy is evident. He has declared expressly that “It is 
the purpose of our movement to be the physician of civilization”. 
Hence he and his colleagues center their attention more and nore 
on children and their development, stressing in this development 
certain general stages, levels, and types. They are interested es- 
pecially in questions important for all teachers and educators— 
how the child grasps the external world, how he adjusts himself 
to it, how he comes to a realization not only of existence but of 
values. An example of such an investigation from Jaensch’s school 
is Hann Ruppert’s Aufbau der Welt des Jugendlichen: Ein Bei- 
trag zur Frage nach der Bildung und Entwicklung des Werterle- 


» Leipzig, Verlag Johann Ambrosius Barth, Vol. I, 1927; Vol. II, 1931. 
Leipzig, Verlag Johann Ambrosius Barth, 1934. 
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bens und Wertbewusstseins in der Reifezeit.*° In all this work, 
which is closely related to the investigations of Wilhelm Stern 
on the one hand and of Charlotte Buhler on the other, it is easy 
to perceive the psychological and experimental documentation 
of the value-theory of Heinrich Rickert’s school of Southwest 
Germany. 

Other scientific disciplines and lines of investigation also have 
fallen under the influence of the new synthetic anthropological 
psychology, which no longer aims to construct man from discrete 
elements or to explain his mentality in causal and mechanical 
terms, but begins from a philosophical conception of unity. Among 
other sciences even biology may be mentioned in this connection. 
In this field, besides Ludwig von Bertalanffy’s Aritische Theorie 
der Formbildung,“ special importance attaches to the whole line 
of investigation under the leadership of the biologist, Julius Schax- 
el, Professor at the University of Jena. The same synthetic tend- 
ency in biology has produced the penetrating book of Armin 
Miller, Struktur und Aufbau der biologischen Ganzheiten 
Miller criticizes not only a mechanistic theory of evolution—which 
is quite natural—but the pragmatic point of view which grows 
out of ethical utilitarianism—which is very interesting—as if it 
were the law of biological and organic processes to preserve and 
renew themselves. He rightly holds that such a rationalized teleo- 
logy is too narrow. The problem of life is rather a problem of the 
immanent teleological urge toward “unified forms’, so that ani- 
mals and plants, or even cells, cannot be conceived as machines 
put together out of separate parts.** We must imagine a new mor- 
phology coming into being, or more properly, the revival of a mor- 
phology is being completed which was pushed into the background 
by mechanistic biology. According to it the conviction is conceiv- 
able that the dynamic, vitalistic conception of Gestalt is admirably 
suited to representing organic reality and consequently—by a rea- 
sonable extension and transference to anthropology—is admirably 
suited to understanding man. We have now in Germany a long 

“ Leipzig, Verlag Johann Ambrosius Barth, 1931. 

“ Berlin, Verlag Borntrager, 1928. 

“ Leipzig, Verlag Johann Ambrosius Barth, 1933 


“Cf. the instructive article by Miller on “Die Uberwindung des Util- 
tarismus in der Biologie der Gegenwart”, Kant-Studien, XXXVIII (1933 
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series of works belonging to morphological anthropology. It should 
be observed, however, that in these works the concept of Gestalt 
is no longer taken in a merely critical sense as a methodological 
or heuristic principle but is accepted as a genuine form of reality. 
Consequently in this biology and anthropology there appears the 
same tendency toward a realism tinged with Aristotelianism which 
is so characteristic of the contemporary philosophical movement in 
Germany. Of this development we have offered here merely a few 
noteworthy examples. The account might be, indeed should be, 
extended, especially by enumerating works from the Gestalt psy- 
chology, so fruitfully developed by Wolfgang Kohler and Max 
Wertheimer. With justice, this psychology is widely known and 
highly valued in the United States. | 


ARTHUR LIEBERT 
Tue University or Beocrap 
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THE EIGHTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
PHILOSOPHY 


eo Eighth International Congress of Philosophy, held in 
Prague, was opened formally and impressively in the impos- 
ing House of Parliament of the Czech Republic on the evening of 
September 2. In the brilliantly lighted legislative hall we were wel- 
comed as guests of the Republic. Never before perhaps has a philo- 
sophical congress been held under such direct governmental aus- 
pices as this, which enjoyed the high patronage of the two distin- 
guished leaders of the “Republic of Philosophers”, President Mas- 
aryk and Dr. Benes. The Minister of Public Instruction, Dr. 
Krémar, was the honorary president of the congress. The prin- 
cipal address of the evening was delivered by Dr. Benes, the distin- 
guished Foreign Minister, who reminded his audience that he was 
proud to lay claim to the title of philosopher although his immedi- 
ate tasks were of a practical nature. The philosopher-statesman ex- 
pressed his high satisfaction with the practical stress of the pro- 
gram of the congress. He hoped that the philosophers assembled 
would deal effectively with some of the burning problems of mod- 
ern life. Referring to the Crisis of Democracy, which turned out to 
be the main theme of the entire congress, he maintained that there 
was really no crisis of democracy but rather a crisis with re- 
spect to the defenders of democracy. The philosophers, he hoped, 
would replace the present chaos of relativity with well-founded, 
and therefore universally trusted, norms of action. Philosophy’s 
task was to become a pillar of light to mankind in the darkness 
of uncertainty. After this address representatives from many coun- 
tries brought the greetings of their fellow-philosophers. Professor 
Montague was the spokesman for the American delegation. 

To Americans who had attended the two immediately preceding 
congresses, which had been held at Cambridge (Mass.) and Ox- 
ford, respectively, this congress offered striking contrasts. First of 
all, the Anglo-Saxon predominance, as might well have been ex- 
pected, was entirely absent. This impression was increased by the 
fact that the British delegation was unusually small in number. 
Out of more than 650 active members there were only eleven re- 
presentatives of Great Britain (including the dominions). The 
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United States was represented by seventeen delegates, of whom 
nine were accorded a place on the program. It should be said here 
that in view of the fact that there were 113 papers in all, the Ameri- 
can representatives certainly received a generous allotment of space 
on the formal program. But increasingly it became clear that most of 
the members of the congress did not understand spoken English. 
In consequence, unless German or French was resorted to, Eng- 
lish-speaking participants really spoke to only a restricted number 
of listeners even when the actual audience was large. Although 
de jure Italian and English were recognized languages, French and 
German became de facto the only official languages. In future con- 
gresses, not held under English-speaking auspices, the speakers 
would do well to try to emulate the Italian delegates, who sub- 
mitted their papers in their native tongue but spoke in French or 
German. 

Not only in relative number of representatives and in the more 
external matter of language but also in subject-matter and in the 
manner of the treatment of philosophical problems the non-Eng- 
lish character of the congress was apparent. The very program it- 
self called for a discussion of wide philosophical problems and 
their direct application to life. It was indeed Lebensphilosophie, 
instead of metaphysics or epistemology, that dominated the dis- 
cussions of the congress. One felt as if one had been transported 
not to the classical but to the post-classical period of Greek philo- 
sophy. The favorite Anglo-Saxon preoccupation, epistemology, had 
very little emphasis. Metaphysics or cosmology, especially as in- 
fluenced by modern physics, was scantily treated and then usu- 
ally by American or English representatives only. Professor Fle- 
welling, for instance, presented a paper on Quanta and the Abso- 
lute. The contrast between metaphysical realism and idealism was 
not even discussed. It is true that much emphasis (four sectional 
meetings) was accorded to Logical Positivism, as one might well 
have expected in, or near, the centre of its inception and cultiva- 
tion. But, in general, what occupied the minds of speakers and de- 
baters was the more practical application of philosophy to life, 
particularly to political life, as may further be seen by an examina- 
tion of the following facts. 


The general subject of the Crisis of Democracy occupied one 
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plenary session (these were always held in the morning) and four 
sectional meetings (held on successive afternoons) ; the Mission 
of Philosophy, which really often merged with the first subject, re- 
ceived the attention of one plenary session and three sectional 
meetings; Religion and Philosophy occupied one plenary session 
and two sectional meetings; the more theoretical investigation of 
the value-problem had but one sectional meeting and shared in 
emphasis—or lack of it—with such scattered miscellanies as Psy- 
chological Problems, Pedagogy, Esthetics, and Linguistics. The 
very nature of the subject-matter, then, carried with it a mode of 
treatment not usual among philosophers in Anglo-Saxon countries. 
Instead of objective, strictly analytical treatment of the central 
problems selected, all too often there was simply a perfervid de- 
claration of faith. Often as many as twenty, in a plenary session, 
would signify their intention to “discuss”. Such discussion often 
became oratory, reminiscent of political assemblies. A familiar 
sight during the congress was that of the polite but conscientious 
chairman standing distressed in mute warning alongside the speaker 
whose eloquence was loath to brook interference. 

In view of the relatively great number of papers and remarks 
by participants in the discussions it is, of course, quite impossible 
to do justice in a comprehensive report to the great variety of 
philosophical opinions that were presented. Yet an attempt will be 
made to indicate some of the more conspicuous contributions of 
the congress. As has already been indicated, the interest of most 
of the members of the congress centered in the question what con- 
tribution philosophy has to make to the troubled times in which 
we are living, when democracy and religion and other institutions 
and ideals of man, social and individual, as the case may be, are 
painfully suffering in prestige. A local newspaper, in unconscious 
humor and in an attempt to summarize the discussions of a morn- 
ing session, reported that “the philosophers spoke in favor of phi- 
losophy”. True, but there was great diversity of opinion as to how 
philosophy was to fulfill its high mission. In matters political, the 
French (who constituted an exceedingly strong delegation, by the 
way), as well as the Americans and Czechs, held that philosophy 
must lead the way back to true democracy by demanding intel- 
lectual liberty and tolerance, and by ridding democracy of ex 
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traneous and defective factors. Italians and Germans, on the 
whole, surprisingly also favored democracy, “in principle”, and 
expected philosophy to foster it, but understood democracy as 
government not so much “by the people” as “for the people” and, 
in some mystical manner “of the people”. One may well imagine 
that with a considerable number of recent émigrés from Germany 
present in the audience the atmosphere was often electric. 

The organizing committee, of which Professor Radl was chair- 
man, had attempted to carry out the policy of having sharply 
divergent points of view represented in one meeting in order to in- 
sure liveliness of discussion, If clashes were desired, their hopes 
were fulfilled; in no case better than when Professors Hellpach 
(Heidelberg) and T. V. Smith (Chicago) addressed themselves 
to the general subject of the descriptive and the normative point 
of view in the social sciences. While the topic announced was not 
neglected by the speakers, at least the effect produced upon most 
of the listeners was that the former Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion of Baden was making a philosophical defence of the present 
government in Germany and that, on the other hand, Professor 
Smith was making an eloquent defense of democracy and an out- 
spoken attack upon all forms of social tyranny. Since English 
was only imperfectly understood, most listeners, I am afraid, did 
not notice Professor Smith’s valuable and original suggestions of 
the need of cultivating generous imagination as a means of over- 
coming intolerance or his repudiation of the usual ascription to 
American philosophy of an exclusively descriptive point of view. 
Professor Hellpach’s address, which to begin with sounded objec- 
tive enough, nevertheless concluded in a way which seemed very 
partisan. He had begun by asking what is the true and central ob- 
ject of investigation in the social sciences. Instead of family or 
society in general he insisted that the Volk should be regarded as 
the central object of study in these sciences. Incautiously, or de- 
liberately, he added towards the close of his paper that in delimit- 
ing itself from other groups every civilized Volk had to become 
“totalitarian and intolerant”. The last two words incited murmur- 
ings of protest throughout the audience. In consequence, after- 
wards, there was almost a stampede of speakers who took him 
to task for what was regarded as an official German pseudo-scien- 
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tific apologia for political intolerance. In answer Professor Hell- 
pach protested with courtesy against what he regarded as a mis- 
understanding of his point of view. 

Some few days later an Italian, a senator and a philosopher at 
the University of Padua, Emilio Bodrero, shared the morning ses- 
sion with Professor Montague. This time the Italian political point 
of view was set off in sharp contrast with the American point of 
view. The subject of this meeting was the Crisis of Democracy. 
Dr. Benes was to have presided, but his duties as Chairman of the 
Council of the League of Nations in Geneva prevented his pre- 
sence. Signor Bodrero, in choice French, admitted the splendid ideal 
of democracy but deprecated its vulgarization into extreme indi- 
vidualism with its attendant encouragement of the vices rather 
than the virtues of man. He declared himself an optimist with 
regard to the past but a pessimist for the future. Modern demo- 
cracy, he charged, had robbed citizens of the sense of responsibility 
which the ownership of property used to entail ; the candidates for 
office were more concerned with qualifying themselves for rum- 
ning for office than for competently holding office. Although his- 
torically democracy had been a good schoolmaster unto fascism, 
it is not only, as currently understood, in a state of crisis but is 
about to disappear. The Italian corporative state, on the other 
hand, is attempting, not without success, to restore to property 
the responsibility that was attached to it in feudal times. The na- 
tional collectivity as embodied in the state is in Italy the end of all 
economic functions. Instead of destructive private competition all 
property and labor contribute to the collective prosperity of the 
state. Instead of a plutocratic state and preoccupation with money, 
modern man, at least in Italy, seeks to establish the Latin virtues 
and the Christian love. In most countries workers still work for 
wages; in Italy they work for their State. 

In the address of Professor Montague, which followed, there 
was also a consideration of the economic aspects of democracy. 
His paper proved a surprise to most expectations, in that demo- 
cracy, though defended, was disarmingly subjected to frank scru- 
tiny and criticism. Critics of democracy could indeed not have been 
readier to uncover some of democracy’s most glaring defects. 


-artisanship, so frequently displayed during the congress, was 
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absent. The solutions presented were suggestive and ingenious. 
The fact that major emphasis was given to the economic aspect 
of democracy’s difficulties showed how much the economic crisis 
has really influenced the crisis in democracies. Democracy, Pro- 
fessor Montague maintained, has developed into parliamentarian- 
ism, liberalism, and capitalism; each one of these developments is 
today not only violently attacked but extremely vulnerable to at- 
tacks. Only a radically reconstructed democracy can hope to sur- 
vive under such assaults. Such reconstruction involves the removal 
of the present diffusion of responsibilities in democracies and the 
substitution for it of an elective dictatorship, sharply limited in 
extent and duration, not wholly dissimilar, it would seem, from 
the present Rooseveltian régime. Liberalism, in its turn, must be 
transformed from ineffective wishfulness and benevolence to an 
effectively implemented national policy. Capitalism, too, must be 
reorganized and transformed if it is to endure. No doubt the most 
original suggestion made in the paper was that in the very midst 
of capitalistic democracies fascistic communes should be founded, 
under management of government experts, to which all unem- 
ployed citizens would be welcomed for the purpose of mutual self- 
help. In order to prevent these communes from entering into com- 
petition with the surrounding capitalistic society their products 
would have to be consumed within. Each member of such a com- 
mune would share equally with all others in the fruits of their 
joint labors. In this way Professor Montague hoped that in a sci- 
entific spirit the merits of capitalism and communism could once 
and for all be experimentally established. These papers, provoca- 
tive of thought and discussion, were followed by a cloud of wit- 
nesses, chiefly however addressed against fascism. 

The third theme presented and discussed in a plenary meeting, 
and closely related to the two preceding themes, was the Mission 
of Philosophy in Our Times. Croce, who was to have delivered one 
of the two morning addresses, was not present; neither was Gen- 
tile, though his name too appeared on the official membership-list. 
Croce’s place was taken by Francesco Orestano, Secretary of the 
Royal Academy of Italy, who found the mission of philosophy to 
reside in the elevation of our spirit above all weakness and little- 
ness and in the creation of superior human values. Emil Utitz, of 
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the German University in Prague, spoke feelingly of philosophy 
as being, rather than epistemology and metaphysics, a way of life 
which places high demands upon the true philosopher. The yearn- 
ing after the Absolute, he maintained, is the mainspring of phi- 
losophy and its incarnation in everyday life is philosophy’s great- 
est task. 

In the sectional meetings on these three themes (four on the 
Crisis of Democracy with sixteen papers, and three on the Mission 
of Philosophy with fifteen papers) again every possible variety 
of opinion was expressed. To the present writer it was of interest 
to find democracy deferred to, at least in principle, by all. Is it a 
new phase in the development of fascism and the totalitarian dic- 
tatorship? A number of excellent analyses of the causes of our 
present crises in social and political and economic life were pre- 
sented, particularly by French participants like André Lalande, 
Joseph Barthélemy, Georges Guy-Grand, Bernard Lavergne, and 
Dominique Parodi. American participants in these groups were 
Professors Glenn R. Morrow ( University of Illinois) and George 
P. Conger (University of Minnesota); the former gave a clear 
and frank analysis of what liberalism must discard in order to 
survive, and the latter, fresh from a prolonged stay in India, spoke 
on the Contacts and Conflicts of Eastern and Western Philoso- 
phies. 

The relation between philosophy and religion occupied much 
more of the attention of the congress than would have been true 
of American meetings. Sometimes, indeed, it sounded as if the 
congress were theological as well as philosophical. I am thinking 
now of such addresses as the closely reasoned, almost scholastic 
paper, demanding the primacy of religion over philosophy, by the 
Jesuit Father, Dr. Erich Przywara of Munich, and that of Profes- 
sor Nikolai Lossky, now an émigré-guest in Prague, who pre- 
sented the Christian world-view as the complete synthesis of the 
greatest antitheses of life and thought. More in accord with the 
usual conceptions of the relation between philosophy and religion 
was the admirable address by Léon Brunschvicg (Paris) in which 
on a Spinozistic basis he called for a recognition of the unity of 
religion amid diversities of faith and creed. In a sectional meeting 
Jacques Chevalier (Grenoble), well-known writer on Bergson and 
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Pascal, brilliantly defended the thesis that the social, political, ethi- 
cal, and religious crises of our times were due to man’s relinquish- 
ing his faith in absolutes. In a fashion following Pascal’s famous 
analysis of the grandeur and misery of man, he maintained that in 
the very recognition of our limitations and deficiencies lay the 
proof for the existence of absolutes. In the same session Anna 
Forbes Liddell (Tallahassee) gave a well-reasoned analysis of 
the important resemblances and differences between religion and 
philosophy. 

In a sectional meeting on value-theory, Nicolai Hartmann gave 
an excellent, but perhaps too extended, survey of the meeting of 
extremes in modern value-theory. He attempted to solve the con- 
flict between relativists and absolutists by placing relativity in 
man’s valuating and in the historical conditions for the realization 
(actualization) of values which themselves in their “wertvollsein” 
were objective and eternal. Recourse to a realm of being different 
from that of existence was deprecated by some who participated 
in the long discussion that followed, particularly by Oskar Kraus, 
who in Prague is devoting himself to the dissemination and culti- 
vation of the value-philosophy of his revered master, Brentano. 
Owing again to the scanty knowledge of English of many listeners 
the program was so administered that Professor Laird’s keen and 
instructive paper showing that values need by no means be mental 
was accorded insufficient time for adequate presentation and dis- 
cussion. This was the more to be deplored in view of the impor- 
tance of Professor Laird’s contributions in the field. The present 
writer read a paper on the logical incompatibility between epistemo- 
logical realism and axiological subjectivism. 

As already indicated, the philosophy of the sciences did not re- 
ceive the share of attention it would have received in Anglo-Saxon 
countries or perhaps in France. The first plenary meeting was in- 
deed devoted to a discussion of the frontiers or limits of the natural 
sciences, but such a subject would of necessity lead to a consid- 
eration of first things rather than last things, or metaphysics. Gas- 
ton Bachelard (Dijon) might well have discoursed on the new 
mathematics and the new physics, but the subject given to him 
called for an examination of the so-called limits of science. The 
validity of the imposition by philosophy of limitations upon science 
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he categorically denied. Science alone can delineate its own limits 
and in so doing will be found to have already gone beyond them. 
In view of man’s creativeness one can no more legitimately speak 
of limits in science than one can of limits in poetry; rigid limiting 
zones are fictions and not useful or beneficent at that. Hans Driesch 
(Leipzig), who followed, in his turn, presented his conception of 
the distinctive functions of philosophy and the sciences. The latter, 
he held, are only branches, become independent, on the great tree 
of philosophical thought. Philosophy should lead and not follow 
the individual sciences. Such leading should, however, not take 
the path of dogmatic anticipation of special discoveries and inter- 
pretations in the field of the special sciences. Against the view, 
however, that in the sciences man deals only with the given he 
reminded his listeners that the very concept of nature is very far 
from being simply given but is itself a construct of mind. Driesch 
then introduced his well-known dualism of mechanism in the in- 
organic and vitalism in the organic world. Philosophy, as Ord- 
nungslehre, like all science, is in final analysis subjective. In the dis- 
cussion that followed Carnap, representing the positivistic school, 
particularly took Driesch to task for using pseudo-concepts 
(Scheinbegriffe) like “entelechy” for the explanation of nature. 
Driesch in answer maintained that any other term or x, for that 
matter, would do as well, that not the concept, but what the con- 
cept pointed at was of major significance in his philosophy. 
Without a doubt the meetings held most in the spirit of objective 
philosophical discussions were the sectional meetings dealing in 
the main with Logical Positivism. This greater objectivity did not 
preclude liveliness in discussion nor interest in the subject. On the 
contrary, even the last meeting in this series attracted an attendance 
of over 150 persons. Moritz Schlick (Vienna) in one of these meet- 
ings devoted to logical positivism subjected the concept of totality 
or wholeness as used by Driesch and others to a critical examina- 
tion, and concluded that it was only logical confusion to see meta- 
physical significance where there was only methodological con- 
venience owing to the complexity of biological and sociological 
phenomena. Rudolph Carnap (German University in Prague) and 
Hans Reichenbach (now in Stamboul), editors of Erkenntnis, 
also offered papers and took a lively part in most discussions. Car- 
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nap perhaps spoke most authoritatively for the group of logical 
positivists. He stressed that the point of view of the group con- 
centrates attention on the unobjectionable formulation of scientific 
language. Their aim is not so much the abolition of metaphysics— 
though some of his own statements seemed indeed to demand this 
—as the creation of a unified science and a unified language of 
science. Their hope is to make all propositions partake of the 
nature of clearly expressed propositions of physics. Reichenbach 
called attention to the value of the concept of probability for meth- 
odology in the sciences as proved in his logic of probabilities. 
Jérgen Jgrgensen (Copenhagen) in examining the logical bases of 
the sciences came to the conclusion that logical propositions are all 
tautological and that logic cannot legitimately make any declara- 
tions about the facts of the universe. Our knowledge, then, is either 
tautological or empirical. F. C. S. Schiller in a paper on the pos- 
sibility or desirability of exactness somewhat disconcerted the 
logicians by declaring that “logistics seem to be a game more re- 
mote from science than chess is from strategy”. In an interesting 
paper Professor Charles W. Morris (Chicago) called for a 
rapprochement, for their mutual advantage, of pragmatism and 
logical positivism. Professor Ernest Nagel (Columbia) read a pa- 
per on the various types of reduction used in the sciences with 
a special application to the field of the social sciences. While so- 
cial sciences, he concluded, are indeed found reducible in a number 
of senses to the natural sciences, they cannot wholly be so reduced 
and retain their rightful autonomy. 

The sessions came to a close on Friday evening, September 7, 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Krémay, Minister of Public In- 
struction. The members of the congress unanimously adopted the 
proposal of the international committee to accept the invitation of 
the French delegation to assemble in Paris in 1937 (instead of 
1938) for the Ninth Congress. The earlier year was selected in 
honor of the tercentenary of the publication of Descartes’ Discours 
de la Méthode. It was unanimously voted to request M. Henri Berg- 
son to accept the honorary presidency of the next congress. M. 
Léon Brunschvicg was elected president of the international or- 
ganizing committee to which among Americans were added Pro- 
fessors T. V. Smith and Flewellyn, On his personal initiative Pro- 
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fessor Montague offered the following resolution, which was 
adopted by a strong majority-vote: “Be it resolved that the phi- 
losophers from many of the countries of the world here assembled 
in their Eighth International Congress do solemnly reaffirm the 
faith of their great predecessors in the liberty of mind and con- 
science and in the right of all men freely to express whatever opin- 
ions they sincerely hold to be true.” The congress closed after 
hearty expressions of thanks from the members for the excellent 
hospitality which was prodigally accorded to all guests from the 
moment of their arrival by all who had any responsibility for the 
success of the congress. 
CORNELIUS KRUSE 


Westevan UNIVERSITY 


PERFECTION AS A COSMOLOGICAL POSTULATE: 
ARISTOTLE AND BRUNO 


| nape was the title Giordano Bruno gave himself: the 

Awakener of Europe from her dogmatic slumbers filled with 
dreams of a world invented by Aristotle and perpetuated by ig- 
norant pedants. And however others saw him—his patrons as an 
intellectual necromancer, his enemies as a dangerous heresiarch, 
foe to God and the Church—it is certain that Bruno regarded as 
his life’s greatest contribution the destruction of the peripatetic 
world-picture. And because he made his attack as champion of a 
world-picture which the future was to find familiar, it is of inter- 
est and importance to, discover what were the weapons, what the 
steed, with which he tilted against the solemn windmills of six- 
teenth-century aristotelianism. 

Of the vigor and sincerity of his attack there can be no doubt. 
His flight from a monastery of the Order which had helped set 
Aristotle on the intellectual throne of Christendom, the Order of 
Albert and of Thomas; his experiences in Geneva—that sanctuary, 
as he thought, of reform—where he learned that no one resists 
being reformed as violently as a reformer, and that the Calvinists 
would punish with prison and banishment any attacks on their own 
aristotelianism, more narrow and rigid even than that of the Roman 
Church; his abrupt departure from the chair of philosophy at 
Toulouse, to which the students had elected him; the enmity he 
incurred in London and Oxford, the ridicule in Paris ; and, through 
all this, the increasing force and concentration of his reiterated at- 
tacks on the aristotelian physics and cosmology, culminating in his 
major latin works—Bruno’s whole life and writing, during the 
sixteen years of his freedom, reveal the energy and tenacity with 
which he fought his battle. 

In the second place, his knowledge of the philosophy he was 
attacking cannot be questioned. He was perhaps the foremost stu- 
dent of his day. He knew not only Aristotle’s own works, but those 
of all the important critics, commentators, and expositors, from 
Plotinus to his own contemporaries. 

In the third place, it must be kept in mind that it was the peri- 
patetic physics and cosmology that Bruno attacked. For the logic 
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and rhetoric he had the greatest respect, and denounces those who 
questioned the logic while accepting or ignoring the ur enable phi- 
losophy of nature. He charges Ramus and Patrizzi wi h not mak- 
ing “honourable war” on Aristotle, “as the most judic »us Telesio 
has done”. Telesio, it will be remembered, was giving his atten- 
tion to natural science and the correction of Aristotle ‘ 10n ratione 
sed sensu” ; and this is the task which Bruno thought r‘ost worthy 
of powerful minds. 

Our question is, then, on what was Bruno’s rejection of Aris- 
totle’s world-system based? We are taught to suppcse that the 
Renaissance revolted in the direction of empiricism, of observation 
as against deduction. But this interpretation is open to attack on 
two grounds: first, that attention to Nature herself was, as Duhem 
and his followers have proved, a tradition, though a minor one, 
which had run well back in the Middle Ages—zide Roger Bacon 
and Nicholas of Autrecourt, among others ; second, that the philo- 
sophic pother about observation in the Renaissance was largely 
sound and fury signifying nothing. The scientifically accepted de- 
scription of the origins of insects and rodents out of decaying 
animal matter claimed “observation” as its basis. Aristotle was a 
better empiricist than Telesio: at least he knew better than to seek 
knowledge “non ratione sed sensu”’; and his ladder of knowledge, 
which culminates with Reason contemplating all things in their 
eternal causes, begins with sensation. On the other hand, John of 
Salisbury spoke as well for the coming Renaissance as for the older 
scholasticism when, commenting on the contention that all art 
and science must draw their origin from the senses, he said that 
he understood experience to be neither the subject nor the test of 
science, for of course “nothing occurs in fact as it is understood 
truly.’ 

Like every good mind, Bruno was as much deductive as 
empirical. “As the philosopher must not believe what cannot be 
demonstrated by evidence, so neither must he foolishly despise or 


find fault with what cannot be disproved by reason.’ “Bruno, en 


* De la Causa, dialogo III; op. tt. I 202 (references to the opere italiane 
are to the Gentile edition of 1925). 

* Metalogicus 2 xx; Patr. Lat. cxcix 886. Cited by Richard McKeon in 
Empiricist and Rationalist Temper in the Middle Ages. Essays in Honor 
of John Dewey, New York, 1929, p. 225. 
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effet”, says “harbonnel, “n’est pas seulement un réveur qui se perd 
dans la con emplation de l’infini; il proclame sans cesse la néces- 
sité d’appor er des preuves”,* but at the same time, he insisted, as 
a good experimentalist, upon deductive rationalization of the data 
brought to him by experience. Bruno does complain of Aristotle, 
as Bacon d?] later, that his observation was dominated, and hence 
vitiated, by his logic; yet Bruno and Bacon were unquestioning 
heirs of the old logic. Bruno also charges that Aristotle despised 
mathematics, yet himself could boast of little excepting a rather 
weird Pythagorean numerology, and a geometry far from Euclid- 
ean. Finally, what observations Bruno does record were events 
of everyday, as familiar to Aristotle’s experience as to his own; 
but, as McKeon has remarked, “Observation depends on thought 
no less than thought depends on observation. . . . Facts do not 
exist separate from the system to which they are proper.”® Take, 
for example, Bruno’s reply to Aristotle’s proof—unchallenged un- 
til Bruno’s attack—for the immobility of the earth: a missile, 
hurled “straight up” in the air, falls back exactly on its starting 
point ; whereas if the earth were in motion, the missile would de- 
scribe an arc, landing “in back of” its starting point.* Bruno re- 
plies with the illustration of a man on a moving ship: if he jumps 
straight up, he lands again on the same place on the deck, though 
an observer on shore would see him as moving with the ship.’ 
The nature of both arguments is illustrative rather than eviden- 
tial. If either one is offered as proof of the system within which 
itis a “fact”, it begs the question ; for its relevance and its explana- 
tion alike depend upon the general picture within which it is a 
detail. 

The conflict between the two world-pictures must, then, be a 
conflict between deductive systems; and I believe it can be shown 
that this is the case. Indeed, it is open to question whether there 
can in the end be any other kind of conflict between systems of 
knowledge, or sciences. We are not yet far enough from our own 


*De Immenso Ill 1; op. lat. 1 i 317. (References to the opere latine are 
to the national edition by Fiorentino et al.) 

* Charbonnel, J.-Roger. La Pensée italienne au xviéme siecle et le courant 
libertin, Paris, 1919. 

McKeon op. cit. 210. 

De Caelo 14, 296b23. 

* La Cena de la Ceneri, dial. III; op. it. I 88-80. 
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science, nor clear enough within it, to say exactly what its major 
and minor premises are, as a system ; we are far enough from Aris- 
totle and from Bruno to see in their systems the clash of two onto- 
logical proofs for the existence of a certain kind of world: onto- 
logical proofs alike in their deduction of existence from the con- 
cept of Perfection, but contradictory in their definitions of the 
Perfect. 

The system of God and the Universe was one, and perfect: on 
this the Stagirite and the Nolan are clearly agreed. But for the 
former, perfection meant limitation, self-completeness. “Perfection 
depends on limit, not on mere size”, as Ross interprets it.* “Aris- 
totle is always sure that each thing, whether it be a ship, a city, 
or a work of art, has an appropriate limit” ;° and this limit is that 
which permits the optimal functioning of intelligence in regard to 
the entity under discussion. The State must be of such a size that 
its unity “can be comprehended at a single view”.'® The Tragedy 
must be of such a size that its dramatic unity and magnitude are 
perfectly balanced and easily remembered ;'' the moral state of 
the soul is perfected when it has achieved an integrity of its facul- 
ties between excess and over-restraint. The téA0¢ is not merely the 
completion or end of a process; it is the completeness, the fulfil- 
ment, of its real-ization. A thing becomes real in proportion as it 
approaches its perfection; the Universe, being supremely real, is 
perfect in its limitation to a nature and a size capable of being 
grasped by the scientific intelligence. 

In the language of Aristotle, xég2¢ means both end-point, as 
opposed to apy or starting-point, and consummation or final cause, 
as synonymous with one meaning of @gy7,: “that towards which the 
movement and the action are, not that from which they are, though 
sometimes it is both”.’? The infinite, then, 76 a@zetgov, is not only 
the endless, that magnitude or extension which “cannot be tra- 
versed”,'* but also and more significantly that which never reaches 

*W. D. Ross, Aristotle, London, 1923, p. 205. 

*Ibidem 281 

" Politica VII 4, 1326a11-17, a30-b7, b21-25. See also Spengler, Das unter 
gang des Abendlands, Munich (1923), | 113-114. But Spengler mistakes 
functional for visual limit. 

" Poetica 1450b23 1451ah. 

"For the first, Physica VIII 8, 264b27. For the second, the extraordinary 
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its fulfilment, its téA0¢ or perfection of functional value. “Evil is 


‘of the nature of infinity ; good, of limit”."4 And so finally xéga¢ is 


identified with the essence of each thing, “for this is the limit of 
knowledge; and, if of knowledge, of the thing also”.*® An infinite 
universe would be an unfinished thing, and could not be known. 

In sum, then, we may say that it was imbedded in the very lan- 
guage of the Greeks that a perfect thing was a suitably limited 
thing ; the career of our word perfect, from the meaning of carried 
out to that of finished, flawless, is suggestive of the notion which 
dominated Aristotle’s thought. To each its own peculiar finitude ; 
the world, being spatially extended, has a spatial limit correspond- 
ing to the most perfectly self-contained of geometric figures, the 
sphere.'® God, whose nature is intellect, is analogously self-limited, 
self-contemplating—the apotheosis of reflection ; for thought which 
has any other object than itself is in so far dependent and in- 
complete, not “the best substance’’."* The continuum of motion, 
which is always passed on from one thing to another, has its limit 
in the unmoved First Mover, a perfection of natural force, self- 
contained, divine.** And just as there can be no endless regres- 
sion of movers, neither can there be an endless hierarchy of Being; 
the process of nature is for Aristotle a process of potency pass- 
ing over into actuality. And the significant point in this descrip- 
tion is that possibility becomes actuality by the imposition of limit 
or form. All natural process is a passing over from lesser to 
greater actuality, from less definite to more definite being, from 
imperfection toward perfection, in the resistless movement of all 
incomplete things to complete themselves in the attainment of pure 
form, utter actuality, undiluted by any taint of indeterminacy, in- 
definiteness, imperfection.’ 

The Universe, as we have said, is a priori the supreme reality ;?° 
and consequently it has two primary attributes: it is unique, and it 
is limited in size. As to the first, there can be only one “heaven”, 
one world; for if there were many, there would have to be many 

* Aristotle Ethica Nicomacheia 1106b14. Spengler loc. cit. 

Aristotle Metaphysica 1022a10. 

* De Caelo I 2, especially 269a19-24. 

" Metaphysica 1074b18. 

“Physica VIII 5; Metaphysica XII, 6 and 7. 


* Aristotle Physica VIII 7, 261a13; cf. Metaphysica 1072a20-b30. 
* Aristotle Metaphysica 1072a25. 
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First Movers; but the moving principle is Perfection, pure Form 
or actuality, while multiplicity arises from the imperfection of Mat- 
ter. The divine cannot partake of the imperfect, the One of plu- 
rality; so this world cannot be one-of-many, but is alone.* Nor 
would there be any space in which another world might exist, since 
space is limited by the sphere of the Divine ;** nor time, since time 
is simply “the number of movement’’, the measure of motion of 
bodies, but there can be, outside our heaven, no bodies whatsoever ; 
for all simple body has its natural place within the finite sphere, and 
there can be no composite bodies without simple ones.”* 

For the second point, the possibility that the one and only world 
is infinite is disposed of again by the principle of perfection: for 
infinite body could have no figure, but the perfection of the actual 
world demands perfection of figure: the sphere.** But if the di- 
ameter of the sphere were infinite, then it must require infinite time 
for a single revolution.*® And the fact that the sphere must have a 
center, which will be the “natural place” of the heaviest body, or 
earth, is developed into a theory of proper motions which assigns 
to every element its resting place, and finally triumphantly proves 
the immobility of our central earth; for what body moves after it 
has reached its proper place?** Proper motions formed as sound a 
base for physical demonstration in the Aristotelian world as did 
the Conservation of Energy—another derivative of the Perfection 
postulate—in a later system. 

This whole cosmology is rehearsed and destroyed again and 
again in Bruno’s later works, especially in books II and VII of his 
most sustained trumpet-call before the walls of Jericho, the De 
Immenso, published in Frankfurt in 1592. The attack purports to 


* Metaphysica XII 8, 1074a31-b. But see Ross, Aristotle’s Metaphysics, 
Oxford, 1924, vol. II, pp. 385-393. Bruno, De I’Infinito; dial. V, op. it. 1 308- 
400; De Immenso, lib. VII, cap. vi, op. lat. I ii 251, 254. 

* Aristotle Physica IV 5, 212b11-22. 

* Aristotle De Caelo I 8, 276a7-b23: 9, 278b22-279a15. Bruno, De I’Infinito, 
V. op. it. I 394-6; De Immenso, lib. VII, cap. iii, op. lat. I 2, 245-7. 

*Cf. Bruno De Immenso lib. II cap. x; op. lat. I i 293. 

* Aristotle De Caelo I 5, 271b26-272a7; 272b25-29; Bruno De Immenso, 
lib. II cap. ii, op. lat. I i 252 ff. 

* Aristotle Physica III 1 201a8; 5, 205a10-12; b32-35; IV 4, 212a25-28; 
V 6, 230b26, 7. De Caelo, especially I 2; 6, 273a6-21. Cf. II 2; 5, to 288ar4; 
14, especially 296b7-297a9. Bruno De I’Infinito, dial. V op. it., I 306, 7; 
De Immenso, lib. IT cap. iii, op. lat. I i, 259-267; cap. 4 op. lat., I i, 267-71; 
cap. vi, vii, op. lat. I i 275-283; cap. viii op. lat., I i 283-286; cap. xi, op. lat., 
I i, 299-301. Cf. lib. I cap. iv, op. lat. I i, 216. 
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be a series of detailed logical refutations ; in reality it was simply a 
complete redefinition, substituting a universe totally other. The 
major premise has not changed ; from the nature of the Perfect, the 
Universe still flows by logical necessity. But how Bruno’s “heroic 
fury” has transformed Perfection! For one thing, a great deal of 
philosophy had run under the pen since Aristotle’s day, and an 
important development had taken place with regard to the meaning 
of infinity. Keeping at first its meaning of inde finiteness, it became 
in the hands of the Church Fathers the supreme sign of God’s 
transcendence ; Infinity was the character of being other than the 
world, of being unknowable in any finite terms. At the same time, 
the neoplatonic stream of thought was stressing the illimitability 
“or inexhaustibleness of the One which was the Source of All; while 
the great Arabian tradition dwelt upon the inexhaustibleness of the 
aristotelian founts of matter and form. Nicholas of Cusa, whose 
influence on Bruno was great, had in the fifteenth century com- 
pleted the transformation of the concept of Infinity from a negative 
to a positive one; far from signifying the absence of all finite char- 
acters from God's nature, in his hands it came to signify the pos- 
session of all possible attributes in infinite extent and in a harmoni- 
ous union which passed man’s understanding. Cusanus’ Infinite 
was, in Windelband’s phrase, “the living and eternal unity of that 
which in the finite appears as extended plurality” ;?7 “in God the 
same absolute Being is contained infinitely, which in the world pre- 
sents itself in finite forms”.** It is in this sense that Bruno means 
infinity: God and his universe must, in order to be perfect, be 
infinite, but with the infinity of a Spinoza, not of Plotinus. 

In the second place, the intellectual tradition alone will not ac- 
count for Bruno’s position. There were many traditions for him to 
choose from; but I think the determinant factor was what I have 
called, in his own words,his “heroic fury”. For whatever reason, 
only infinite fullness, infinite energy, infinite possibility realized to 
infinity, would satisfy him. The principle of Sufficient Reason, 
cautiously formulated by Aristotle in the words, “A thing is capa- 
ble of something if there is nothing impossible in its having the 

*W. Windelband, A History of Philosophy, tr. Tufts, New York, 1923, 


p. 346. 
* Ibidem, loc. cit. 
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actuality of that of which it is said to have the potency”,”* and al- 
most as timidly by Leibniz, in the form, “Everything exists for 
whose existence there is sufficient reason”, is transmuted by 
Bruno’s enthusiasm into the principle that “Every possibility is 
realized unless there is sufficient reason to prevent it” ; and the only 
possible reason for non-existence is non-inclusion in the Infinite. 
So too, Leibniz’s “principle of the identity of indiscernibles”, that 
if two monads are indistinguishable from each other there is no 
reason for not regarding them as identical, was announced by 
Bruno in the assertion that the perfect realization of the perfection 
of God’s nature, which comprised both infinite power to create and 
infinite capacity to be created, demanded that no two individuals 
shall be alike. It was inevitable that Bruno’s passionately assertive 
nature should choose that conception of God which represented 
Infinitude in its most positive form.*° 

What sort of universe, then, does Bruno derive from his con- 
ception of the Perfect? It is a universe infinite in extent, and made 
up of an infinite number of parts, of an infinite variety. But be- 
cause Perfection demands unity as well as infinity, it is a universe, 
one in its source, one in its life, one in the laws which uniformly 
express the behavior and point the destiny of all its members. 

It is infinite in extent, because the Divine Being is the identity 
of infinite wish and infinite power. Any diversity in God’s being is 
unthinkable ; the Perfect is simple, unitary essence, so that in it 
“being, power, action, wish, essence, possibility, actuality, appeti- 


tion are one and the same”, and so “God’s will . . . cannot be 
frustrated either by itself or by anything else” ; his “infinite good- 
ness and infinite desire for its realization’ are one with his “in- 
finite desire to be realized’’; so the union of infinite “active” and 
“passive potency” necessitates an absolutely unlimited creation." 

Secondly, “to be is better than not to be; to create good, more 
worthy than not to create it. To put forth being and truth is im- 


measurably better than to allow not-being or nothing”.*? The 


* Metaphysics IX 3, 1047a24; tr. by W. D. Ross, in his Aristotle’s Meta- 
physics, Oxford, 1924, vol. II pp. 243-245. 

” Cf. Spengler op. cit. I 87-88; 169; 171-172. 

" A condensed statement of the argument as found in De Immenso lib. I 
cap. xi, op. lat. I i 242. 

= Ibidem loc. cit. 
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Platonic assumption that goodness and existence are identical, 
while evil is merely non-existence, is of course the whole point of 
an ontological argument ; the very concept of God, as the supreme 
source and embodiment of value, involves existence.** Therefore, 
a God who created finite existence, surrounded by infinite disap- 
pointment of existence, would be finitely good, but infinitely evil. 
And we cannot escape by saying that space ends, and is surrounded 
by God; for how can space be bounded by that which is not space ? 
If divinity bounded space, it would be another name for space.** 

This much established, certain corollaries follow. In an infinites 
universe there is neither center nor circumference, but every place 
is a center; if we stood squarely on Aristotle’s celestial sphere it- 
self, the visible horizon would still extend equally in all directions ; 
nor would we ever reach an end.* 

The spheres are an optical effect, their apparent ‘revolution’ due 
to the earth’s own actual revolution.** Motion is of parts, and is 
relative to other parts. If we went to the moon we should see first 
the earth’s horizons widen, then the moon’s while the earth dwin- 
dled. When we reached the moon, we would fall onto it; for it 
would be the center, and what looks now to be rising from the earth 
would seem there to be falling down from the earth onto the moon. 
The earth would loom in the sky as the moon does now, only 
larger ; and on occasion it too would suffer eclipse. The continents 
would be dark, the seas light, as they seem to us on the moon. 
We would find ourselves among moon-mountains, subject to 
change and decay like our own. If we went to a distant star, or 
rather to one of their planets, earth would disappear, and the Sun 
appear as a shining dot in the sky.*’ It is thus that Bruno, whose 
childhood was spent on the flowery slopes of Mount Cicala, saw 
distant Vesuvius as a vast grim rock, only to see with wonder, on a 

*™Kant’s “hundred thalers” is, I think, wide of Anselm’s point, for this 
reason. The premise is necessary to any rationalistic metaphysics, I should 
think; it is basic still in Whitehead’s philosophy; see especially Science and 
the Modern W orld, e.g., 136; Religion in the Making, e.g., II, iii, iv, v. 

* De Immenso lib. I cap. viii, op. lat. I i 227. 

* Ibidem lib. I, cap. v; II, cap. iii; op. lat. I i 218, 260. 

* De Immenso lib. I cap. ix; op. lat. I i 234, 235. Lib. IV xii; op. lat. I 
ii 64. Lib. VII xi; op. lat. I ii 270. Cena, G. I 104-105. 

* De Immenso, lib. II cap. iii and lib. III caps. i and ii; op. lat. I i 257-267 


and 313-329; lib. IV iii and vii, op. lat. I ii, 16, 33-49; lib. III viii, op. lat. 
I i 378; De Minimo I, op. lat. 1 iii, 134; Infinito, G. 1; 340, 341; Cena. 
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visit to Vesuvius, that its slopes were flower-painted too, and that 
it now was Mount Cicala that loomed bleak and forbidding in the 
distance. 

There are no “natural places” nor “proper motions’”’ ; movement 
is originated by the souls within the worlds. No celestial body re- 
quires support any more than does the Earth. And there are no 
spheres, “on which the planets are planted, graved, plastered, 
nailed, knotted, glued, carved, or painted” ;** rather, the pattern 
of the solar system is repeated to infinity, The stars, “flaming mes- 
sengers of God”’, “celestial animals’’,*® are, like our own sun, sur- 
rounded by worlds made up like ours of shifting continents and 
seas, constantly changing form and place under the sure operation 
of natural forces, and inhabited like ours by lesser animals who 
draw their soul as well as their dust from the great orbs whose life 
they share.*' All the great bodies are spherical; but it is only be- 
cause in sphericity there is greater cohesion, less danger of flying 
apart.*” 

The unity of the Universe is that of Intellect : one Soul, one Or- 
der, throughout. The “body” of this Universal Soul is the ether.“ 
Space cannot be pure emptiness; for that would be nothing, or 
non-being, and non-being can neither divide things nor itself be 
divided. Vacuum is possible in thought but not in things. Hence 
space is plenum, occupied. As bodies can affect each other at a dis- 
tance, the occupant must be a medium for the transmission of 
force; but, since they move, it must be unresisting. Such was 
[ther ; it was the essential component, when mixed with water and 
earth, of the air which we breathe ; and in our bodies it displayed 
spiritual powers and became Soul. It was in reality one of those 
peculiar mediating concepts which infant sciences demand. On 
one side it was Newton’s immovable heaven of physical space in 
which all bodies move. On the other, it was the spiritus universi, 
the universal soul, which penetrated every body and guided its 

* De Immenso, lib. ITI, cap. i; of. lat. I i 313. 

” “Nelli quali sono piantati, ingravati, inpiastrati, inchiodati, annodati, in- 
collati, sculpiti o depinti gli astri”: De I’/nfinito, dialogo V ; op. it. I 404. 

La Cena dial. I, V; cf. Aristotle De Caelo 285229; 292420, bi. 

De I’Infinito, dial. IIT, IV. 

“De Immenso lib. IV cap. xviii; op. lat. I ii 102, 104. 


““A kind of spiritual body”: Acrotismus, article 65; op. lat. I i p. 177. 
“Utpote corpus spirituale”: “As if...” 
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movements. It was a medium of communication, not like the ether 
of the nineteenth century, with its rubber-band lines of force, but 
like Sound, which communicates needs and directs efforts. Air was 
too rare to initiate motion from without ;** yet it had to initiate it 
somehow, and so did it from within. From the great heart of the 
world it sent forth its “informing” influence throughout. All crea- 
tures upon the earth borrowed from it their little plot of spiritual 
territory ; all motion arose from inner compulsion.** “It is getting 
hold of the wrong end to say that the magnet attracts the iron, the 
amber the straw, the sun the sunflower ; but in the iron there is, as it 
were, a kind of sense’? which is awakened by a spiritual virtue 
diffusing from the loadstone . . . and in general everything that 
desires and has need moves toward the thing desired and as far 
as possible converts itself into it; the beginning is the wish to be 
in the same place. .. .”"** 

The natural history of individual beings is one of constant pro- 
gression, not so much from non-being into being as through all the 
different kinds of being. As God’s perfection demands _ that every 
possible variety of individual be realized, so too it requires that the 
destiny of each individual soul, each monad, lie in its experiencing 
all possible forms of existence. There is no rest in the universe ; 
the soul of every being is torn between the will to remain what it 
is, and the will to become something further; the body of every 
being is but a temporary organization, by the indwelling soul, of 
atoms which pass constantly from body to body. The struggle of 
life is to keep a perilous balance between the matter which offers 
the possibility of existence, and the spirit which moulds it into sig- 
nificant being ; and if the affair were limited at either pole by limits 
either of matter or of spirit, God and the World would fall short 
of perfection The Law of Nature which, like the Logos of 
Herakleitos “guides all things through all things”, is in reality the 
Law of Perfection, that each thing must become all things.** J 

“Cena, V; op. it. p. 111. 

“Tbidem III, op. it. pp. 83, 84. 

““come un senso”: “as if ...”, again. 

“Cf. da Vinci’s, Bacon’s definitions of natural motion. And see the quota- 
tion from the latter in Whitehead, Science and the Modern World, Chapter 
3, pp. 60, 61 (1926 edition). 


“Cena V; op. it. I 112. 
® De Immenso lib. III, cap. vii; op. lat. I i 360, 370. 
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Had Bruno stressed measurement more and metaphysics less, he 
would have stepped across the gap which sets him apart from 
Galileo and the stream of scientific development. He is, after all, 
a Renaissance philosopher, a cosmological poet. Yet in his notion of 
infinite space, with its relativity of motion and position, and in his 
insistence upon the universal validity of natural laws, he was out- 
guessing not only his generation but several still to come. His 
principal improvements upon Aristotle were the doctrine of in- 
finity, the explanation of motion by inner impetus, and the substi- 
tution of fewer and wider principles of natural relations for the 
specific “proper places” and “natural motions” of the earlier cos- 
mology. Yet all he knew was this, that God is Perfection and the 
Universe its expression. Kepler, painfully checking his Pytha- 
gorean intuitions by Tycho’s observations, may have done Science 
a greater service ; assuredly he did God less honor. 

JoHN POWELL 


Saw Francisco Scuoor or Soctat Stupres 


DISCUSSION 
POSSIBILITY AND IMPLICATION; A REPLY 


| our review of Lewis and Langford’s Symbolic Logic* it was 

shown how the fundamental ideas of the system of strict implication 
could be defined in the system of P.M.? We should like now to examine 
the claims of Mr. McKinsey* that the definition of possibility, with the 
resulting definition of strict implication, leads to certain difficulties. 

The definition of possibility was 
df* 

(1) Op = ~( 
Mr. McKinsey, with this proposition as a premise, attempts to deduce 
in P.M. the following proposition :5 


(5) Op. =:~( =.q~gr 
which would, he says, yield 
(6) Op. 


From proposition 6 he tries to deduce a contradiction in the system 
of strict implication. 

I. Mr. McKinsey deduces proposition 5 from proposition 4, which is: 
(4) p=q.=.p=q 
But the “proof” of proposition 4 is patently erroneous. It is as follows 
(quoting) : 
‘(3) p=q. =. =o!lq 
That is to say, if ¢ is a truth-function, then if p and q have the same 
truth-values, ¢/p and ¢/q will have the same truth-values; and con- 
versely. The following proposition is proved in Principia Mathematica: 
*13.11 x=y- =-(¢):d/x =dly 
Hence from 3, 13.11, and 4.22 (which asserts that equivalence is transi- 
tive) we have: 
(4) p=q.=.p=q" (end of quotation) 


*This Review, May 1934, pp. 305-309. 
* Principia Mathematica, by Whitehead and Russell, 2nd ed., Cambridge, 


1925. 
*In his Discussion, this Review, September 1934, pp. 518-520. 
*The sign = is, of course, the symbol for “is defined to mean”; the 


“=” is the symbol for “is identical with”. 
*T shall prefix all propositions used by Mr. McKinsey with the numbers 


he uses. 
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Now proposition 3 holds only if we restrict our functions to truth- 
functions. And proposition *13.11 holds only without this restriction. 
It is therefore a fallacy to infer proposition 4. And Mr. McKinsey does 
not avoid this fallacy by restricting his functions to truth-functions in 
all propositions. For then *13.11, which is an equivalence, no longer 
holds. In that case all that can legitimately be asserted is: 


13.112 x=y:' 3 =. oly 
Moreover, no valid deduction of proposition 4 is possible in P.M., be- 


cause it is a false proposition in that system. That it is false can be 
seen as follows. It asserts: 


(4) p=q'='p=q 

i.e. ‘p and q have the same truth-value’ has the same truth-value as 
‘p and q are identical’. Let p be any true proposition, and let q be any 
true proposition not identical with p. Then ‘p and q have the same 
truth-value’ is true, whereas ‘p and gq are identical’ is false. 

II. We come now to the deduction of a contradiction in the system 
of strict implication from proposition 6. Let us assume, per impossibile, 
that proposition 6 were deducible. After asserting proposition 6 Mr. 
McKinsey argues as follows: 


“Thus strict implication degenerates into material implication, and 
Lewis’ existence-postulate : 


20.01 ( 3pq):~(p39)-~(3 
becomes 

(7) ( 3pq):~(p3 9): ~(p> ~9) 
which contradicts 

15.72 


Thus we see that if we assume that 9 and } can represent only truth- 
functions, we are led to a contradiction.” 

Now proposition 6 asserts that ‘p is possible’ is materially equivalent 
to ‘p is true’. So that Mr. McKinsey is assuming in this “demonstra- 
tion” that if two propositions are materially equivalent, one can be 
substituted for the other in the system of strict implication. Surely this 
is a grievous error. 

III. In the second part of his Discussion Mr. McKinsey asserts that 
“if we assume that our functions need not be truth-functions, we are 
led to the probably unacceptable conclusion that all impossible proposi- 
tions are conjunctive. . . . This seems unacceptable, since, for example, 
the proposition, ‘Love is not love’ appears to be impossible without 
being conjunctive.” 
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We do not regard this conclusion as unacceptable, but should main- 
tain that it is the nature of impossible propositions to be conjunctive. 
An impossible proposition is a contradiction, and self-contradictory 
propositions are of the form ‘p — p’. Whether a given proposition is 
impossible or not will depend upon a context in which certain defini- 
tions are assumed. The example Mr. McKinsey gives of a proposition 
which is impossible without being conjunctive, viz., ‘Love is not love’, 
may have a variety of meanings because of the variety of possible 
contexts. Without a context, the ‘proposition’ cannot be interpreted to 
have any meaning at all. In the context “Love is not love, which alters 
when it alteration finds”, there is, of course, no contradiction. What, 
then, justifies anyone in calling such a proposition as ‘Love is not love’ 
a contradiction? It is the fact that the proposition can be analysed to 
mean 

( Sxy):(x loves y)- ~(x loves y) 
This analysis illustrates that when the proposition is impossible, it is 


in reality a logical conjunct. 
DANIEL J. BRONSTEIN 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Der junge Dilthey. Ein Lebensbild in Briefen und Tagebiichern (1852- 
1870). Von Ciara Miscnu, geb. Dittney. Leipzig, B. G. Teubner, 
1933. Pp. vi, 322. 

In honor of the hundredth anniversary of Wilhelm Dilthey’s birth, 
Frau Misch has published a selection from her father’s diaries and 
letters in order to give a picture of his life between the ages of eighteen 
and thirty-six. During these crucial years, from his entrance upon uni- 
versity studies until the appearance of the first volume of his Leben 
Schleiermachers, Dilthey explored the intellectual world of his day 
and made the fundamental decisions which were to guide all his subse- 
quent work. Thus the present volume covers a more critical period in 
his development than does the correspondence with Graf Yorck von 
Wartenburg, published a decade earlier, which took place between 1877 
and 1897. It therefore comes as a welcome supplement to the latter, 
and together they constitute the only large-scale documents of Dilthey’s 
life now accessible to the general public. 

No historical records ever tell us all that we should like to know 
about the development of a man’s thoughts, but from the point of view 
of what might reasonably be expected Frau Misch has accomplished 
her purpose. One closes the volume with a sense of having made the 
acquaintance of a human being—a sense greatly enhanced by the 
frontispiece, a portrait of Dilthey as a young man—and of having 
gained a few important insights into the heart of his philosophy. 

Understanding the genesis of a philosophy has more than its usual 
importance in the case of Dilthey, because his work never attained 
completion. In its germinal form its wholeness and depth of purpose 
are more perceptible than in the writings of the mature period, so 
scattered and so complicated by subtle cross-currents. These early 
diaries and letters announce the enduring themes of Dilthey’s thought: 
religion, poetry, philosophy; history, Wissenschaftslehre, Geisteswis- 
senschaften. Already these themes are shaping themselves into the 
standing antitheses which tortured but enriched his mind: piecemeal 
research and comprehensive Weltanschauung, delicate intuitive under- 
standing of historical individualities and the desire to generalize them 
in terms of types and laws. Already his characteristic methods, especial- 
ly in the treatment of history, are beginning to appear. Here, too, are 
evident the weaknesses which plagued Dilthey in later years: the scat- 
tering of energy, the incapacity to limit himself, to finish his work. And 
underneath all, the solitary meditations of his diary reveal the con- 
sciously formulated purpose of his life, the plan to build inductively 
and empirically, through the Geisteswissenschaften, a philosophico- 
religious view of the cosmos of the human spirit. 
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The diaries are by far the most important part of the present volume. 
The reviewer regards them, together with a few autobiographical 
documents of Dilthey’s last years (published in his Gesammelte Schrif- 
ten, V), as the best introduction to Dilthey’s philosophy. The diaries 
have hitherto been available to scholars only in a privately printed 
edition to be found in a few great libraries. It is well that they are 
now more generally accessible. 

Among the letters, special mention should be made of one written 
to Treitschke in 1870 ( No. 154), which expresses fundamental views on 
political philosophy and the justification of historical judgments, and 
of another letter (No. 151), which contains a miniature autobiography. 
Aside from these, the letters show little of the inwardness of Dilthey’s 
thought, but they exhibit him in his dealings with the subjects which 
occupied it, and also with family, friends, leading men and affairs 
of the day. In this respect they have double interest, as glimpses of 
Dilthey and as documents of contemporary opinion, manners and per- 
sonalities, especially in university circles. 

Der junge Dilthey is provided with explanatory notes and an ap- 
pendix which displays the Dilthey family tree. Its chief fault, and 
one which seems hardly excusable, is the lack of an index. 

Georce A. Morcan, Jr. 

HaMILton COLLEGE 


Towards the Understanding of Karl Marx. A Revolutionary Interpre- 
tation. By Sipney Hook. New York, The John Day Company, 1933. 
Pp. xiv, 348. 

“It is not true, as some people here and there conveniently imagine, 
that economic conditions work themselves out automatically. Men make 
their own history, but in a given, conditioning milieu.” This statement 
of Engels might be taken as the text of Professor Hook’s thorough and 
incisive exposition, as a Marxist, of Marx. Marx appears, in the pages 
of Professor Hook’s study, as a writer whose philosophy is to be 
interpreted by its bearing upon immediate action; as the disciple of a 
pragmatic theory of truth; in brief, as a propagandist well content to 
be such. This interpretation of Marx, in which it is not difficult to 
detect the influence of the Pragmatists, is under the necessity of min- 
imizing that notion of inevitable development which Marx took from 
German idealism and transformed into economic determinism. Those 
passages in the writings of Marx and Engels are stressed that indicate 
the power of the disciplined human spirit and of the proletarian crusade 
to modify the course of history. This does not mean that, for Professor 
Hook’s Marx, there are any absolute values of social justice or even 
of happiness towards which this crusade moves as its goal. 

“According to the Marxist philosophy the content—the very mean- 
ing of moral ideals—is a function of the concrete situation in the 
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process of historical development. Ideals must be redetermined from 
time to time in relation to what the forces of production make pos- 
sible and what human beings will as desirable.” Professor Hook en- 
tirely adopts the Leninist interpretation of Marxist politics. It can be 
“categorically stated” that it is Marx’s theory of the state which dis- 
tinguishes the true Marxist from the false. That theory is one of the 
revolutionary transformation of the existing state (when the right 
moment occurs) by force. This resort to the methods of force and 
war is justified as ushering in a new society concerning which, how- 
ever, Mr. Hook can only say that its guiding principles will be dis- 
covered as “a function of the concrete situation”—whatever that may 
mean. In conclusion we are blandly informed that, whereas resort to 
force is now inevitable, if ever in the future, under a true democracy, 
a situation arises in which a minority resorts to force to overthrow 
the decision of a majority, the Marxian theory will have to be revised. 
Apparently, granted economic equality, the rivalries of determined men 
will disappear like the dew of yestermorn under the guidance of ethical 
principles that will be discovered sometime after this Second Advent 
of Marxism in power and glory. 

The philosophy and economics of Marx lay no claim to absolute 
validity, according to Professor Hook, but resolve themselves into sec- 
tions of a military manual of the practice of the class war. The prac- 
tice of Marxism rests upon the central thesis that in a class democracy 
the presuppositions of social homogeneity are lacking and society is 
divided into two inevitably hostile camps. Unless we are here dealing 
with mere professorial definitions, we must conclude that Professor 
Hook wishes to assert that a class democracy cannot be transformed 
into a classless community of individuals performing a social function 
by arbitration, discussion or reason, but only through the irrational 
arbitrament of force. In this he goes further than Leon Trotsky, who 
merely argues, very truly, that, in a situation in fact revolutionary, 
one must behave as a determined revolutionary. “In revolution, the 
highest degree of energy is the highest degree of humanity.” 

Mr. Hook does not appear to have reflected that the rejection of the 
arbitrament of reason, and of appeal to common ethical principles of 
humanity and justice, together with the insistence on an inevitable 
resort to revolutionary force, means an appeal to force majeure, which 
Prussian tactics may array yet greater force upon the opposite side. 
If great states cannot afford to affront public morality, no more can 
the Communists afford it. Mr. Hook, instead of dealing in dogmatic 
generalizations, must apply to his politics the pragmatism that he 
reserves for his philosophy. Otherwise the ‘realistic school’ of Marx- 
ists may be found neither moralistic nor even quite realistic enough. I 
can imagine no book better calculated to weaken Socialism. It will 
weaken it in the minds of those simple people (and they are not few) 
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for whom an exposition of Marxist amoralism means a demonstration 
of Socialist immoralism. It will weaken it for those who object to a 
doctrinaire theory of politics and a disingenuous theory of truth, which 
justifies present dogma by faith in the experience of a receding future. 
To that result this book’s virtues of lucidity and persuasiveness will 
contribute. 
Grorce G, CaTLin 
Cornett UNIVERSITY 


How We Think. A Restatement of the Relation of Reflective Thinking 
to the Educative Process. By JouN Dewey. Boston, D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1933. Pp. x, 302. 

A revised edition of a well-known and much-discussed work like 
Professor Dewey’s How We Think is almost certain of being greeted 
with considerable interest, especially when its author asserts that the 
revision in question amounts to “an extensive rewriting”. When one 
recalls that nearly a quarter of a century has elapsed between the writ- 
ing of the two prefaces, one cannot help wondering what effects the 
more recent developments of educational theory and practice may have 
had on the mind of their author. But the prospective reader need not 
wonder very long, I may add, as the very preface of the new edition 
will inform him quite truthfully that “the basic ideas, those that gave 
the original work its distinctive character, have not only been retained 
but have also been enriched and developed further”. 

Changes have been made, to be sure. The text has been increased by 
something like sixty-eight papes, and the typography has been con- 
siderably improved. The number of chapters has similarly grown from 
sixteen to nineteen, while the last chapter of Part One in the first edi- 
tion has been made the first chapter of the Second Part in the new. 
Most of the chapters have been renamed, although the changes are 
often quite slight; the various chapters have also been enriched with 
additional subheadings, just as the volume as a whole has been blessed 
with an index. There has also been some transference of material from 
one chapter to another, as well as some, sometimes considerable, elabo- 
rations of the original arguments. Changes in phraseology also are 
fairly common, generally, I believe, for the better. Most of these 
changes occur in the second part, and in the chapter on the recitation 
that appears in Part Three. 

But it is not these changes that make the new edition most interest- 
ing to the thoughtful reader; rather it is the retention of so many 
dubious notions that have served to mar this thought-provoking little 
volume in the eyes of so many readers. I refer particularly to Professor 
Dewey’s belief that thought has but a problem-solving function to per- 
form, to the notion that ideas cannot be genuine “unless they are tools 
with which to search for material to solve a problem”, and to the idea 
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that work is to be distinguished from play on the basis of “interest in 
the adequate embodiment of a meaning in objective form through the 
use of appropriate materials and appliances”. Even love itself is a 
meaning that needs to be expressed in objective form “through the 
use of appropriate materials and appliances”. Would Professor Dewey 
contend that all the expressions of love must be classified as wor’ ? 
Sven N 
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Philosophie der symbolischen Formen, III. Teil: Phanomenologie der 
Erkenntnis. Von Ernst Cassrrer. Berlin, Bruno Cassirer, 1929. Pp. 
xii, 559. 

Professor Cassirer’s work on the phenomenology of knowledge is 
the third volume of his general treatise on the philosop y of symbolic 
forms; it presents a valuable summary of a large portion of recent 
scientific scholarship with philosophical significance. The term “phe- 
nomenology” is intended to be used in Hegel's sense rather than in any 
modern sense. There is a resemblance to Husserl’s phenomenology, 
however, and considerable evidence of influence from that source. The 
author regards his view as being broader than that of Kant; it is not 
limited to scientific knowledge to begin with, but is concerned rather 
with all modes of understanding the world. Like Kant, he maintains 
the activity of mind, or “spiritual formation”, and believes that the 
understanding furnishes the law and order to scientific exper’ ce and 
its objects. But the exact scientific forms of thought are not the only 
ones. There are others, as illustrated in the author’s studies of language 
and mythology, to which reference is frequently made. In the present 
volume he is led to ask whether the analysis of consciousness can lead 
to a final, original source which is not capable of further analysis, and 
which is known as the ultimate constituent of all reality. The old and 
objectionable assumption at the basis of this point of view is that every- 
thing relative must finally be based on an absolute ground, so that scien- 
tific concepts with relative validity are led back to ultimate and neces- 
sary presuppositions. 

The relation of mind and body is held up as a first model for a 
purely symbolic relation which is not reducible to causal or thing- 
relations. Connections of meaning of this kind are regarded as the 
constitutive presuppositions or necessary conditions for things and 
their relationships. The symbolic function of presentation and that of 
meaning first give access to an “objective” reality, and thus make pos- 
sible the perception of a determinate reality. The term objective is 
placed in quotation marks characteristically enough, for the philosopher 
is prone to question all things natural. The world itself is first “made 
possible” by a meaning which can only be derived from itself. It is 
misleading, to say the least, to ask how a world of existence is possible. 
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The expression ‘makes possible” presumably refers to necessary condi- 
tions, as indicated by Cassirer’s interest in the extent to which the 
rich and diversified texture of the perceptual world is itself conditioned 
and permeate by “definite spiritual energies”. The rejection of the 
realistic “assumption” concerning the nature and structure of the 
world.of things shows the present phenomenological method to be 
inady,,uately concerned with experience. The element of sameness as a 
most important feature of experience may be accounted for as a condi- 
tion of survival or of successful living; and the original fact of ex- 
perience is that of taking hold of objects. Such considerations are a 
wholesome reminder of what should be the basis of all philosophical 
thinking. 

Professing 0 be interested in the objectifying contribution of the 
pure intuition vf space, Cassirer stresses the rdle of the fundamental 
theoretical function of unification which dominates all spatial rela- 
tions. It is not entirely clear whether this “unity of the theoretical func- 
tion” has metaphysical status or is a mere construction. If this function 
has methodological significance only, the emphasis should be on the 
fact that we live in a world containing real spatial relations. It is then 
possible to abstract from the real world and trace out the account of 
knowledge or experience phenomenologically. 

The treatment of time follows the same pattern as that of space. 
Thus we learn that it is the peculiarity of the temporal schematism 
that firs}.makes possible the form of objective experience. The analysis 
proceeds from the ideal to the real, or from the intention to its object. 
It is the curious belief of the author that if one proceeds from the 
metaphysical category of substance, no way leads back to the pure 
intuition of time. It may be inferred that he is unaware of the dogma 
which underlies his reasoning..As a matter of knowledge we begin with 
actual experience, but that is known as being but a part of a larger 
field of existence and events, and it indicates that larger field. The 
“metaphysical” basis does not make impossible either a mathematical 
or a psychological theory of time. It may be suggested that nothing is 
lost if the “pure intuition of time” is sacrificed, unless a transcendental 
loss can be shown to have real meaning. The author’s contention, 
that the only possible solution of the problem of time is to be found 
in a transition from the original time-structure of the ego to the time- 
order in which the “object of experience” is posited and given to us, 
is clearly not sustained. The statement that existence and the symbolic, 
or that which exists and that which symbolizes, could not be severed 
without cutting the life-nerve of the temporal and destroying it, shows 
how his phenomenological method restricts existence. Cassirer argues 
that only a consciousness that can separate the present, past, and future, 
and that can recognize the past in the present, is able to connect the 
present with the past. This separation is the radical act in his view, 
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and it is an ultimate phenomenon that cannot be explained by any 
causal derivation because it must be presupposed by every causal 
derivation. A simple and direct answer to this argument is contained 
in the statement that we derive the idea of change from the fact of 
change, which does not require an epistemological foundation. It is 
important in philosophy, as it is elsewhere, to decide which questions 
should be raised. Cassirer devotes very little space to Husserl, whose 
volume on time-consciousness was published too late for him to take 
due notice of it, which was unfortunate for his own analysis. 

Perhaps the most distinctive feature of the present volume is its 
discussion of the pathology of symbolic consciousness. The author’s 
careful study of this field has enriched his understanding of the process 
and structure of knowledge, and offers much to students both of 
philosophy and of psychology and medical science. In the section on 
the pathological disturbances of practice he is careful to guard against 
metaphysical dogma and urges his functional view as opposed to the 
standpoint of substance. It is not his purpose to hypostatize a “funda- 
mental power” or “symbolic faculty”, of which speaking, perception, 
and the like are various expressions. What the philosophy of symbolic 
forms seeks is not what is common to them in being but rather in 
meaning. The knowing of the world requires that one withdraw from 
it, and gaining the “world as idea” is the first goal of the symbolic 
forms. 

Relations such as unity and difference are regarded as conditions of 
the perceptual world rather than as part of it. Thus Cassirer confuses 
the relation between knowledge and reality and falsely consigns the 
conditions of experience to a source outside of experience. The object 
is described as being neither outside nor inside, neither here nor there, 
for the relation to it is symbolic rather than real. The term “positing” 
is perhaps the most mysterious term in philosophy, having been dedi- 
cated to mystery by Fichte and his successors. The author shows his 
inheritance from this tradition when he states that we must go back 
to the pure conditions of the positing of a “reality” in general, instead 
of proceeding from any properties of given things or the image of a 
reality already present. Because the concept is one of these conditions, 
thought can be related to objects and can lay claim to objective sig- 
nificance. 

The attempt to determine the truth-value of mathematical symbols 
leads the author to set up a false antithesis between an absolute reality 
of things and relational or symbolic knowledge. He therewith injects 
an “absolute” reality into his opponents’ position and mistakenly as- 
signs a constructive function to purely cognitive forms, which ought 
themselves to be tested by an already existing reality. The belief that 
no truly mathematical concept refers simply to given objects is correct 
in one sense, for the abstractions which mediate between mathematical 
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thought and the realm of existence are formal devices or fictions which 
are postulated. Cassirer adds that such concepts must include a prin- 
ciple of “synthetic creation”. While maintaining the distinction be- 
tween the empirical and the mathematical world, he opposes “fictional- 
ism” and sets up the unacceptable disjunction that either all of mathe- 
matics is fictional, or all, from the highest to the lowest, has the same 
character of truth or validity. He objects to the division of mathematics 
into real and unreal, or fictional, as a half-truth which would destroy 
the unity of mathematical method. Apparently he does not recognize 
that the postulational method is compatible with a plurality of sys- 
tems. The actual nature of diversified mathematical knowledge may be 
distinguished from Cassirer‘s view, according to which the unity and 
the closed nature of mathematical method is based on the creative 
“primitive function” to which it owes its origin. This primitive func- 
tion does not rest in itself, but is active in ever new forms, and asserts 
itself in this activity as one and the same, as an indestructible totality. 
It remains only to point out its origin. The “subject” to which the pure 
principle of mathematical construction and the realm of mathematical 
objectiveness are to be referred remains the “I think” of Kant’s trans- 
cendental apperception, and hence the “pure ego” or the “ego-pole” from 
which Husserl originally proceeds. 

A chapter on the foundations of knowledge in natural science com- 
pletes the volume. Observing that the element of “giveness” differen- 
tiates the physical from the mathematical, the author proposes to re- 
gard the given as though it were not foreign to thought, in fact, as 
though it were posited by thought itself and begotten by means of its 
constructive conditions. The form of the factual manifold, in which 
perception is first presented, is to be transformed into the form of a 
conceptual manifold, which he sets up as a “postulate”. The harmony 
which the scientific concept “demands and founds” is not mere agree- 
ment, but is a synthetic act which connects opposites. The difficulty of 
applying mathematical concepts to nature is due, in his opinion, to the 
fact that a different order-type than the one to which they originally 
belong must be impressed upon the phenomena. It may be objected, how- 
ever, that mathematical concepts may refer to relations that are really 
in the world as relational events. This objection should be urged in 
opposition to the dogma that relations are dependent upon a relating 
or synthetic function of the mind. 

The author’s attempt to justify his procedure is not reassuring. He 
believes that if we adopt the standpoint of the philosophy of symbolic 
forms, rather than that of realistic metaphysics, the change of form or 
transformation loses a large part of its paradoxical nature. It is the 
aim of this philosophy to show that all spiritual life and development 
can occur only in such transformations or intellectual metamorphoses. 
The cryptic concept of “polarity” is taken to be the real driving force 
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of knowledge, or the principle of its motion. When the author speaks 
of the construction of the domain of physical objects, this direct ques- 
tion should be asked: What is really built up, the objects, or our knowl- 
edge of the objects? The difference is of decisive importance. It is also 
necessary to separate the descriptive and the explanatory or hypo- 
thetical aspects of physical knowledge. Purely explanatory physical 
principles do not effect any “transformation”, although they may lead 
to new facts, or finally be either established or rejected on the basis 
of the facts. The conscious recognition of this elementary principle of 
method would render nugatory for idealistic purposes the author’s 
notion that a rule which connects successive perceptions is never 
“given” immediately, but must be underlaid by thought, even though 
it may be purely hypothetical to begin with. The idea that form is 
contributed to experience is directed against the thesis of realism. In 
the words of Cassirer, without an ideal anticipation the manifold of 
empirical perception could never “close itself together” into a spatial 
form. Thus experience of spatial things is only possible because we 
build certain general systems of geometry as a foundation for particu- 
lar experiences. It is correct to assert that all of these systems contain 
at first no expression about real things or about factual situations, and 
that they present pure possibilities or an ideal readiness for ordering 
the factual. It is also true that experience as such—that is, in a narrow 
sense—contains no principle for the generation of such possibilities, and 
that its réle is limited to making a selection from among them for 
application to a given concrete case. This is not to admit, however, that 
thought contributes the order to the “given”. On the contrary, it dis- 
covers the order, or at best anticipates it by means of its own devices. 

The concession to Berkeley’s point of view is not justified, viz., the 
supposition that, so long as we remain on the ground of perceptual 
consciousness, there appears to be no serious hindrance in the way of 
a strict elaboration of the thesis esse is percipi. The fallacious use of 
the term “idea” vitiates this thesis, and its presuppositions are unwar- 
ranted. It is not true to perceptual experience itself, which is precisely 
what is in question. Cassirer adds that the object of physics passes 
beyond Berkeley’s analysis, for every component of this object must 
undergo a kind of trans-substantiation before it can be used for its 
construction; that is, it must be transformed from a mere impression 
of the senses into pure values of measurement. The author goes so far 
as to say that the fundamental concepts of physics are genuinely syn- 
thetic concepts as Kant defined them. His “absolute” consciousness is 
even less in evidence than Kant’s, which leaves the synthesis quite in- 
explicable; it “founds”, but has no foundation itself. 

Cassirer argues that the objectivity of physics is not shaken by 
abandoning “thingishness”, and holds that it is founded in a new and 
deeper sense. In his view the problem of objectivity is not a problem 
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of presentation; it is a pure problem of meaning. The ultimate impli- 
cation of his analysis is revealed in the conclusion that what we call 
the object is no longer something that can be schematized or realized 
in perception with spatial and temporal properties, but is rather a point 
of unity to be grasped by thought. The object as such can never be 
“presented”; it is an X in the Kantian sense, “by reference to which 
ideas have a synthetic unity”. This conclusion is a disappointing reduc- 
tion to nothingness of many excellent insights and interpretations of 
scientific method. 
MARVIN FARBER 


University oF BUFFALO 


Conversion. The Old and the New Religion from Alexander the Great 
to Augustine of Hippo. By A. D. Nocx. New York, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1933. Pp. xii, 310. 

For a decade specialists in the religious history of the Graeco-Roman 
world have learnt to place the highest value on the many contributions 
to the subject made by Professor Nock, characterized, as they have in- 
variably been, by profound learning and much psychological insight. 
But, with the exception of one chapter in a series of essays intended 
for thoughtful laymen, he has not so far sought to address a wider pub- 
lic. The present book, whose scope is approximately indicated by its 
sub-title, originated in a course of lectures delivered first in Trinity 
College, Dublin, and then in Boston. 

Mr. Nock has defined (7) conversion as “the reorientation of the 
soul of an individual, his deliberate turning from indifference or from 
an earlier form of piety to another, a turning which implies a conscious- 
ness that a great change is involved, that the old was wrong and the 
new is right”. After a clear, though necessarily brief, review of re- 
ligious cult and belief in the period of the independent Greek city-states, 
he passes on to consider in more detail the far-reaching changes in the 
Mediterranean world and beyond which were initiated by Alexander’s 
conquests and steadily affected an ever-widening area down to Roman 
imperial times: the infiltration of oriental cults and beliefs, the ways 
in which they were spread, the classes to which they made their chief 
appeal, and the essential differences of the pagan cults from the latest 
comer, Christianity. In the numerous pagan religions there was no 
place for the conversion, in the fullest sense, of the worshipper. Mr. 
Nock finds the nearest approach to it in such a narrative as the story 
of Lucius’ spiritual experience as told by Apuleius. Somewhat more 
frequent are the cases of conversion to philosophy, where the convert 
has renounced his previous habits and false beliefs in order to live a 
life of self-discipline and contemplation. The three concluding chapters 
are devoted entirely to Christianity considered both from the point of 
view of the faithful and of their pagan contemporaries. 
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Need for brevity when dealing with a vast subject in a book of 
moderate compass occasionally leads Mr. Nock to write more cate- 
gorically than seems warranted by the known facts. The account (69- 
70) of the taurobolium reproduces the well-known version of the rite 
given by the fourth-century Christian poet, Prudentius. But the evi- 
dence for the earlier period, which is entirely epigraphic, makes no 
mention of the baptism in bull’s blood, but alludes to a different cere- 
mony in which the important act was the reception of the bull’s vires 
by the celebrant. Mr. Nock refers (92) to the Psalm against the 
Donatists composed in popular form by Augustine. It might have been 
well to point out that this composition was really a counterblast to the 
Psalms previously written for the members of his flock by the Donatist 
bishop, Parmenianus. When the author remarks (130) that the persecu- 
tion of Christianity was “probably in effect tolerated by the Severi”, 
and then passes on to speak of the persecutions under Decius and 
Diocletian, he might lead the unwary reader to suppose that such 
persecutions as may have occurred under the Severi were, like those 
of the two later emperors, instigated and authorized by the imperial 
government. This does not appear to have been the case; for, although 
the Augustan History mentions an edict of Septimius Severus prohibit- 
ing conversion to Christianity, we have the unimpeachable evidence of 
a potentially hostile witness, Tertullian (ad Scapulam §4), that Severus 
displayed considerable tolerance to Christians. It is also to be regretted 
that room could not be found in the fourteenth chapter for a paragraph 
on Cyprian’s conversion; for he himself has briefly related his spiritual 
struggle (ad Donatum §§3-4) and his final rebirth through the efficacy 
of baptism. 

Mr. Nock’s volume, though every page bears witness to his erudi- 
tion, is eminently readable and will, it is to be hoped, attract a very 
wide circle of readers. Those who would probe more deeply into par- 
ticular aspects of the subject will derive great help from the twenty- 
eight pages of bibliographical notes placed conveniently at the end of 
the book. 

M. L. W. LAIsTNER 


Cornett UNIVERSITY 


Science and Sanity. By Atrrep Korzyrsxk1. The International Non- 
Aristotelian Library Publishing Co., The Science Press Printing Co., 
Distributors, 1933. Pp. xx, 798. 

This long, labored, ill-constructed, repetitious book presents a revo- 
lutionary thesis which appears to be fundamentally sound. The thesis 
can be stated simply in the author’s words: “Say what you choose about 
the object, and whatever you might say is not it”. The world about us 
is “un-speakable”, but not “unknowable”. Among all the animals that 
live in it, man is the only one that can “know” it. His knowledge, how- 
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ever, is a product of his capacity to speak about it, and he is constantly 
subject to the confusion which arises from “identifying in a term that 
of which he speaks. In order to overcome this confusion, he must con- 
stantly differentiate his sayings from the “unspeakable” things and 
events which he describes and defines. Otherwise, he will become “un- 
sane”, and perhaps insane. 

The misleading feature of man-made instruments of expressive com- 
munication is reification. The multiordinal character of natural events 
requires for their expression a language that will save the intelligent 
person from the pitfall of identification. The basic concept of sanity 
is the concept of structure, which replaces such erroneous concepts as 
elemental “matter”, “space”, “time”. In defining structure we must 
recognize that we are describing “unspeakable” events in terms which 
bring out their multiordinal eventfulness. 

A non-Aristotelian philosophy, which denies the fundamental validity 
of the so-called laws of thought—the law of identity, the law of con- 
tradiction, and the law of excluded middle—embraces non-Euclidean 
space and non-Newtonian mechanics, and finds in Aristotelian, Eucli- 
dean, and Newtonian concepts only special cases of abstraction within 
the wider reach of a completely “actional, ‘behavioristic’, ‘functional’, 
‘operational’, language”. This language is at present most completely 
developed in mathematics, yet, so firmly intrenched is the Aristotelian 
practice of “confirming truth, rather than finding it”, that even mathe- 
maticians sometimes regard their language as an elementalistic and 
identifying procedure. 

Little by little, the physical, biological, and psychological events, 
which science is called upon to describe and define, have led to modifi- 
cations and extensions of classical elementalism. We can no longer 
identify an electron by its position at a given time, an organism’s be- 
havior by its “action-system”, or a mental state by its experiential 
content. We must, instead, abandon “elements” and “infinitesimals”. 
It is “a tragedy of the race” that the four uses of the verb “to be”, as 
auxiliary verb, as the is of predication, as the is of existence, and as 
the is of identity, should have been allowed to tyrannize over our 
thought, and thus deprive us of more appropriate means of describing 
and defining events. The “infinitesimal” is a variable, not an entity, and 
“the infinite” should never be employed as a noun. Though mathematics 
may deal with additive definitions, these, important as they are, do not 
cover the facts of the world about us, which happens not to be additive 
in its more fundamental aspects. 

The time has come, Korzybski thinks, when, in order to save man- 
kind from the complete collapse of civilization, the “structural differen- 
tial” of terms and events must be grasped and employed. No longer 
can we continue effectively with the “few valued” imitations of an 
animal's direct identification of objects. Possessed, as other animals 
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are not, of multiordinal capacities of abstraction, man must learn in 
childhood that sane reactions depend upon realizing that words and 
numbers are not things, but semantic reactions to things. 

Throughout the history of thought mathematics shows a steady 
record of achievements, whereas the efforts of philosophers, excluding 
epistemologists, have been mainly useless failures. Has not this record 
something to do with the extensional and intensional attitudes of these 
inquiries? “In fact it has. It is easy to show that the extensional atti- 
tude is the only one which is in accordance with the survival order and 
nervous structure, and that the intensional attitude is the reversal of 
the natural order, and, therefore, must involve non-survival or patho- 
logical semantic reactions” (173). At present only in technical mathe- 
matics can people behave like “gentlemen”, who analyze and agree 
without quarreling. The philosopher’s intensional attitude not only leads 
to quarrels, but to infantile identifications culminating in philosophies 
“such as theism, the older ontology, teleology, materialism, solipsism, 
the Anglo-Saxon selfishness, and different military and commercial 
philosophies” (521), all of which “gamble on multiordinal and elemen- 
tal terms, which have no definite single (one-valued) meaning, and so 
by cleverness in twisting, can be made to appear to mean anything 
desired” ( 77). 

As a result of this semantically unwarranted gambling with ideas, 
“the world affairs have seemingly come to an impasse, and probably, 
without the help of scientists, mathematicians, and psychiatrists in- 
cluded, we shall not be able to solve our urgent problems soon enough to 
prevent a complete collapse”. Meanwhile, “those who are professionally 
engaged in human affairs, economists, sociologists, politicians, bankers, 
priests of every kind, teachers, ‘mental’ hygiene workers, and psychia- 
trists included, do not even suspect that material and methods of great 
general semantic value can be found in mathematics and the exact sci- 
ences. The drawing of their attention to this fact, no matter how clumsi- 
ly done at first, will stimulate further researches, produce better formu- 
lations and understanding, and ultimately create conditions where 
sanity will be possible” (538). 

Thus Korzybski states the purpose of his inquiry. While the encyclo- 
paedic spread of his references to modern (1933) mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, biology, psychology, and psychiatry, is somewhat dismaying 
to the reader, a wealth of material has been collected, which in the 
hands of a more clever and resourceful expositor, might go far to 
clarify a world view, which, because of the rapidly shifting results of 
modern science, is fast becoming unintelligible. Despite its difficulties, 
the book commends itself as one which, in the words of the author, 
“should be read at least twice, and preferably oftener”. 


R. M. OcpEen 


CoRNELL UNIVERSITY 
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Collected Papers of Charles Sanders Peirce. Edited by CHARLES Harts- 
HORNE and Paut Werss. Volume III. Exact Logic. Volume IV. The 
Simplest Mathematics. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1933. 
Pp. xiv, 434; x, 602. 

If Volume III is less likely to attract general attention than its prede- 
cessors in this edition it is partly because it is wholly made up of 
previously published papers but mainly because of its highly technical 
subject-matter. Notwithstanding the guidance of the editors, none but 
the most resolute will follow the intricate logical discourse without fre- 
quent reliance on philosophical faith and many nods. At no time does 
Peirce carry a reader easily along, but here the student must toil 
laboriously every step of the way. The volume is, however, of the great- 
est importance to anyone interested either in the philosophy of the 
man or in the subject of exact logic. Though the gem of Peirce’s 
philosophy may be found to better advantage elsewhere than in the 
pages of this volume, a diffused light which reveals many new facets 
of that gem, even to those not deeply learned in symbolic logic, is to 
be found here. 

Peirce’s contributions to exact logic, however, deserve to be studied 
entirely aside from whatever light they may throw on his metaphysic. 
In this volume are found the papers and notes upon which his reputa- 
tion as an inventive logical genius rests. An editorial note reminds us 
of his distinctive contributions to the algebra and symbolism of logic, 
the logic of relatives, the “independent discovery of the propositional 
function’, and the like. The reader relatively unschooled in these mat- 
ters will not dispute their importance. Nevertheless he will incline to 
the opinion that after the esoteric detail of Peirce’s exact logic shall 
have become mainly of antiquarian interest, his robust generalizations 
about the attributes and orders of objective reality will retain their 
undying fire. Even if Peirce was justified in his belief that metaphysic 
must be founded on logic, there is no certainty that the logic must be 
of the variety known as symbolic. 

Every teacher of elementary logic will profit by a close study of this 
volume, especially the two papers “On the Algebra of Logic” and “The 
Logic of Relatives”. There is a pervasive quality of heterodoxy in all 
that Peirce wrote. In the logic, perhaps even more than elsewhere, the 
reader finds old landmarks uncertain and is full of reconsideration and 
actual thinking. 

Volume IV is made up of logico-mathematical papers many of which 
have hitherto been unpublished. In the first book the editors have ar- 
ranged a selection of papers in their chronological order. This serves 
to bring out clearly some of the steps in the author’s intellectual develop- 
ment. Taking the volume as a whole we get an insight into mental 
growth by following the transformation of his technical vocabulary. 
The experience serves to cast suspicion on the much-heralded ad- 
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vantages of esoteric philosophical terms. Peirce, who is commonly 
taken to be the apostle of rigid and exact terminology, constantly shifts 
the meaning of his terms both with and without warning. The retrac- 
ings, revisions, and parenthetical exceptions displayed in this volume 
furnish a useful laboratory for the study of “‘an exact logic”. 

Peirce’s conception of the relation of philosophy and mathematics is 
far more critical than is sometimes supposed. He does not over-rate the 
contribution which mathematical study can make to philosophy. After 
identifying mathematics with formal logic he concludes, “Formal logic, 
however, is by no means the whole of logic, or even its principal part” 
(4.240). And of symbolic logic he says, the purpose is “simply and 
solely the investigation of the theory of logic, and not at all the con- 
struction of a calculus to aid the drawing of inferences” (4.373). This 
is a needed corrective of the tendency to rest the whole weight of in- 
ference on mathematico-logical analysis. It is not easy to say how 
seriously the student is handicapped by inability to follow the detail 
of mathematical reasonings. Certain it is that Peirce himself admitted 
no doubt of the importance of mathematics as a basis of logic and even 
of philosophy itself, yet until mathematicians agree among themselves 
philosophy can hardly be based exclusively on mathematics. The in- 
sights of a philosophically trained observer of historical event or 
material circumstance are still of primary significance. Indeed one of 
the contentions of those who look so humbly to mathematics has been 
that reasoning is ‘objectively’ hypothetical, from which perhaps we 
may infer that not all streams of inference spring from a single source. 

In the second book there is an extended criticism and revision of 
Euler’s diagrams of the syllogism. Every novice sees that the Euler 
circles are inadequate to represent the inferential structure of thought. 
The arbitrary graphs and diagrams of Peirce make a great advance in 
actually bringing enfia rationis within the focus of logical inquiry. 
The use of such diagrams enables the logician to exhibit with a fair 
clarity the complex relations of an inferential system. Through it the 
principle of syllogism stands forth and the mind is freed from the 
distraction of content and the confusion of entia in rerum natura. 
Peirce’s resort to simple symbols for complex relations, however, 
though greatly facilitating thought-operations, must not be supposed to 
simplify the relations themselves. It is necessary that each symbol 
should denote a single complexity, as is evidenced by the common prac- 
tice of the interpretation of symbols. As long as interpretation is neces- 
sary the simplification is specious and if it should ever become unneces- 
sary the symbols would perform no function. 

The third book, bearing the facetious title “The Amazing Mazes”, is 
an attempt to embody certain structural aspects of the mathematico- 
logical order. 
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Chapter 6 in the second book is in many respects the most interesting 
part of Volume IV. Entitled “Prolegomena to an Apology for Prag- 
maticism”, it reminds the reader to look for architectonic features 
which Peirce himself never failed to remember. His emphasis on the 
‘logic of relatives’ is because it is the logic of systems rather than 
classes (4.5), and it is recommended by him as the “vantage-ground” 
for the defeat of nominalism (4.1). A quotation from this volume may 
serve to fix attention on the general method and results of Peirce’s 
thinking : “Everybody ought to be a nominalist at first, and to continue 
in that opinion until he is drawn out of it by the force majeure of irre- 
concileable facts” (4.1). 

H. G. TowNsenpD 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 
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Das Verstehen. Grundziige einer Geschichte der hermeneutischen Theorie 
im 19. Jahrhundert. III. Bd. Das Verstehen in der Historik von Ranke 
bis zum Positivismus. Von JoacHiIm Wacu. Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr, 
1933. Pp. x, 352. 

Two volumes of this thoroughgoing work have already been noticed by 
the PuitosopHicat Review. With the present volume, which is dedicated 
to the memory of Wilhelm Dilthey, Wach concludes his helpful labor, pre- 
senting materials which it is hoped many historians and philologists will 
read. What I have said before will bear repeating, that methodology is 
too much neglected in America. The layman will find this volume of more 
interest than the second, which presents a mass of detail concerning the 
methods of interpretation and criticism of a great age in German theology. 
Now we hark back to an interest like that of the first volume, following 
it in Chladenius, Gatterer, Wegelin, Riiss, Wachsmuth, Gervinus, Ranke, 
Droysen, and Sybel, and, turning from the historians, still pursue the philo- 
logical interest in Steinthal, Bernhardy, Reichardt, Ritschl, Haase, Cur- 
tius, and, on the archaeological side, Levezow and Preller. The work is 
characterized by the same fulness of detail and absence of error as 
before, including absence of oversights in the printing. The number of 
words with space between the letters is excessive, or certainly the cor- 
responding use of italic words in an English book would be so. 

It is perhaps unfortunate that Wach should end his sketch of the 
philological method with Preller. There are, of course, writers like Paul 
in his Grundriss who have given us a view of the later development of 
the method of Boeckh. Still it is disappointing not to see in a historical 
perspective the method of interpretation that latterly has been associated 
with the name of Sievers, and depends upon the study of metre, melody, 
and cadence, a method which was announced by Sievers in the first num- 
ber of Ostwald’s Annalen der Naturwissenschaft some thirty-three years 
ago. However, it is seldom fair to raise serious objection to a man who 
has done his task as well as Wach has done it for not doing what he 
never undertook to do. And if he had done more than this, the upshot 
would not be greatly different. To me his monumental work demonstrates 
the supreme value of Boeckh as a writer on methodology in studies of the 
past, as one in whom theory and practice are justly and effectively har- 
monized. Boeckh is permanent, yet fresh and modern. Not long ago I 
had occasion to return to Schleiermacher on Plato’s Phaedrus. Schleier- 
macher is right, but now seems naive. With a mighty effort he sweeps away 
the cobwebs of a false tradition concerning the lack of unity in this dia- 
logue, and demonstrates the unity of it, reaching a correct view which 
probably can be found in the Italian Platonists, and is easy enough for 
any one trained in the method of Boeckh to find for himself. 

LANE Cooper 


Cornet University 
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The Orient in American Transcendentalism. A Study of Emerson, Thoreau, 
and Alcott. By ArtHuRr Curisty. New York, Columbia University Press, 
1932. Pp. xx, 384. 

The judicious choice of a title for this work adequately represents the 
moderation of the author’s point of view toward his subject matter. A 
study of the influence of the Orient upon American Transcendentalism 
might come close to a dangerous misrepresentation, which is here avoided 
by the recognition that the freedom with which the Transcendentalists 
borrowed from congenial sources of thought was based on confidence in 
the integrity of their own. In order to avoid repetition the author treats 
of Emerson and the Orient in respect to ideas, of Thoreau and the Orient 
in respect to the conduct of life, and of Alcott as a propagandist of Orien- 
talism in America. An Appendix contains lists, in chronological order, of 
the books concerning Oriental thought and the Orient with which the Tran- 
scendentalists were familiar. Henry MYeErs 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Biologie de Vinvention. Par Cuartes Nicoute. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1932. 

Pp. xv, 160. 

In one preliminary chapter and three others, M. Nicolle, the director 
of the Pasteur Institute of Tunis and winner of the Nobel Prize in Medi- 
cine, 1928, discusses the characteristics of men of genius, their nurture, 
and the prospects for the spirit of great discovery in the future. The genius 
is the result of a sin of nature against regularity; he is deficient in equi- 
librium, but not in a pathological sense; his insights are in themselves un- 
reasoned, and come sometimes in a field in which he is not loaded down 
with too much detailed knowledge; they are like mutations in evolution. 
Genius is especially frequent in groups of recent mixture. If the groups 
are too far apart—such as the black and white races—the mixture, thinks 
Nicolle, is risky. There is too great a disturbance of equilibrium; the 
result is a catastrophe and not a fortuitous accident. The chapter on “L’école 
de l'inventeur” is largely a consideration of the relation of creative insight 
to the ergoteuse reason, and a discourse on the helps and hindrances to 
genius. Nicolle argues that the French are the initiators, whereas the Ger- 
man and English excel in the meticulous work of organization and applica- 
tion. The latter function is also the réle of the female of the species; 
she is the human being par excellence; man, and the male generally, has 
never been anything but an accessory in nature. This, says the author, is 
the thought of chief significance in the book. Nature holds her balance 
in the female, but upsets herself and makes for progress in rare individual 
males. As for the future, it sometimes seems as if the human race is being 
domesticated by the machine, but nature will doubtless continue to sin 
against regularity and preserve the spirit of discovery. 

Paut A. ReyNoips 

WeEsLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


Le mythe du héros et la mentalité primitive. Par Henrt Brocuer. Paris, 
Félix Alcan, 1932. Pp. 124. 
M. Brocher has attempted to show that the origin of narratives about 
the mythical hero is to be found in beliefs which have governed men since 
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the beginning of their mental life, and not in the relationship of men 
to the grand phenomena of nature, nor in suppressed sexual tendencies, as 
the Freudians have supposed. Men have from primitive times believed in 
the principle of compensation—whatever superiority or privilege is enjoyed 
must be paid for. This belief, associated with the fact of the solidarity 
of primitive groups, and the consequent possibility of substitute suffering 
or enjoyment, is the key to the origin of the hero-stories. The primitive 
belief in retribution (which is born of contact of men with one another, 
as the principle of compensation is born of contact with the natural forces) 
plays a part in the complete interpretation. Neither principle is the product 
of philosophic meditation or of scientific research; each comes out of prac- 
tical life, and is later elevated to a mystical plane. The hero-myths thus 
give expression to some of the most fundamental notions of primitive 


mentality. 
Paut A. REYNOLDS 


WesLeYAN UNIVERSITY 


La morale privée. Par L. Lemarté. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1932. Pp. 152. 
Believing that the reform of a people ought to begin with their private 
lives, M. Lemarié has given this complement to his previous writings on 
business and political morality. He believes there is no separation of pri- 
vate from public life, and that concern of educators for private morality 
is imperative. The book is divided into three parts: family morality, general 
morality, and the duties of a person toward himself. The work abounds in 
practical suggestions, fully illustrated and closely related to fundamental 
principles. The chapters on family morality give some firmness to a litera- 
ture that has recently been all too sloppy; the second part centers attention 
clearly on the interrelatedness of men and the inviolability of human per- 
sonality; and the third part shows that humanity is to be respected in one’s 


own person as well as in that of others. 2 . 
A. REYNOLDS 


WesLeyvan UNIVERSITY 


Der Satz vom Widerspruch. Lieferung 1-26. Von Esernarp Conze. Ham- 

burg, Dr. E. Conze, 1932. Pp. 490. 

This is a heavily documented examination of the principle of contradic- 
tion written from the point of view of dialectical (and historical) material- 
ism. The study is thus intended to illustrate “wie das Sein des Menschen 
die Grundlage auch seines logischen Bewusstseins ist und wie die Seins- 
grundiagen und Verwirklichungsbedingungen des logischen Denkens im 
praktischen und gesellschaftlichen Leben des Menschen liegen”. Dr. Conze, 
after surveying the logical, psychological, and ontological interpretations 
of the principle of contradiction, devotes himself to an extended analysis 
of the efforts to establish the validity of the principle in terms of self- 
evidence, definition, induction, evolution, and “practice”. His penchant for 
exhaustive factual digressions into biology, psychology, theology, and an- 
thropology tends frequently to bury this argument under a mass of detail. 
But this should not obscure the genuine value of such sections as his Marxist 


analysis of nominalism 
Apert BLUMBERG 


Jouns Hopkins University 
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Bergson et le Judaisme. Par Atimé Pauttére. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1932. Pp. 
44. 

Jergson in Les deux sources de la morale et de la religion devotes very 
few lines to the Hebrew prophets, being under the impression, perhaps not 
entirely sound, that Judaism was a national religion supporting a local 
culture and therefore essentially static. Nevertheless the book has a pro- 
found message for the Jews. Its concept of dynamic religion carrying hu- 
manity to new heights by means of its prophets and mystics, the channels 
of the “élan d'amour” or “Dieu-Esprit”, is in accord with historic Judaism 
and suggests a more vital policy to the present generation. 

E. T. 


University or CINCINNATI 


Praelectiones theologiae naturalis. Cours de Théodicée. Tomus primus. De 
Dei cognoscibilitate, I. Par Pepro Descogs. Paris, Gabriel Beauchesne et 
ses fils, 1932. Pp. vi, 726. 

The first volume of this theodicy carries the reader only through the 
proofs for the existence of God; the remaining two volumes are to con- 
sider in detail the divine nature and attributes. The author finds, as a 
starting point, in the general agreement of mankind concerning the exist- 
ence of God, a fact which makes imperative the consideration of possible 
proofs. Following the main tradition of scholasticism, he divides the pos- 
sible proofs into classes, affirming those drawn from contingency, motion, 
causality, teleology, and moral responsibility, and rejecting the immediate 
intuition of the ontologists, the ontological argument, the argument from 
entropy, and the Kantian arguments. 

Henry Myers 


Campripce, Mass. 


A Critique of Some Philosophical Aspects of the Mysticism of Jacob 
Boehme. A Thesis. By Grorce Mervin ALLEMAN. Philadelphia, University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1932. Pp. 128. 

In this study Boehme is defended from the psychologists, who would 
treat him as a pathological case, on the ground that mysticism was an 
integrating rather than a disintegrating influence in his experience. His 
mysticism is found to be pragmatically justifiable in that it provided him 
with an ethics and led him to a fuller and richer life. Even his ideas con- 
cerning ultimate reality or God may be considered true if we accept Wil- 
liam James’s statement that the truth “is only the expedient in the way of 
thinking, just as ‘the right’ is only the expedient in the way of our be- 
having”. 

Henry Myers 


Camprince, Mass. 


L’inde antique et la civilisation indienne. Par P. MAsson-Ourset, H. pe 
Pxttipre STERN. Paris, La Renaissance du Livre, 
1933. Pp. xx, 500. 

This is volume XXVI of the enormous series of fifty-one volumes en- 
titled “L’Rvolution de Humanité” (of which over half have been published) 
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by a large group of French scholars, which is to cover the history of 
civilization from the earliest times up to the Renaissance. The present 
volume is the only one of the series that deals with India; and, quite 
properly, its authors have confined their consideration of India’s history 
to six of its twenty-seven chapters, the remaining twenty-one being devoted 
to the various aspects of Indian civilization. As a presentation of Indian 
religion and philosophy the book is not to be commended; but as a hand- 
book of the more external aspects of Indian culture, it is valuable. 
J. B. Pratt 


COLLEGE 


The following books have been received during the months of October 
and November: 

Beyond Conscience. By T. V. Situ. New York, Whittlesey House, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1934. Pp. xvi, 374- 

Institutional Economics. Its Place in Political Economy. By Joun R. Com 
muons. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1934. Pp. xiv, 922. 

The Ideals of East and West. By Kennetu Saunpers. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1934. Pp. xxiv, 248. 

Makers of Christianity from Jesus to Charlemagne. By Suteiey JACKSON 
Case. New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1934. Pp. xii, 256 

Condorcet and the Rise of Liberalism in France. By J. Sa-wyn ScHAPtRO 
New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1934 Pp. 312. 

The Argument of Plato. By F. H. ANDERSON. Toronto, J. M. Dent & Sons, 
1934. Pp. viii, 216. 

A Natural Approach to Philosophy. By Lewrs Guy Ronreaucn. New York, 
Noble and Noble, 1934. Pp. xii, 482. 

Studies in the Philosophy of Creation. With especial reference to Bergson 
and Whitehead. By Newton P. STALLKNECHT. Princeton, Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1934. Pp. xiv, 170. 

Must Philosophers Disagree? And other Essays in Popular Philosophy. By 
F.C. S. Scnimier. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1934. Pp. xti, 360. 

Generation of the Universe and “Design for Living”. By Percy A. CAMPBELL. 
Cleveland, 1934. Pp. 104. 

Creative Sceptics. In Defense of the Liberal Temper. By T. V. Smrtn. Chi- 
cago, Willett, Clark & Co., 1934. Pp. viii, 270. 

Philosophical Studies. By J. McT. Euirs McTaccart. Edited by S. V. 
Kreitinc. New York, Longmans, Green and Company, 1934. Pp. 292. 

The Katha Upanisad. An Introductory Study in the Hindu Doctrine of God. 
ty J. N. Rawson. New York, Oxford University Press, 1934. Pp XViil, 

The Philosophy of Spinoza and Brunner. By Water Bernarp. New York, 
Spinoza Institute of America, 1934. Pp. 240. 

Aristotle’s Theory of the Infinite. By ApkanAM Ever. New York, Privately 
printed, 1934. Pp. 102. 

Objective Tests on Educational Psychology. By A. M. Jorpan. New York, 
Henry Holt and Company, 1934. Pp. 67. 

Value and Reality in Bradley's Philosophy. By Torcny T. Secerstenr. Lund, 
A. B. Gleerupska, 1934. Pp. iv, 268. 
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Philosophers Speak for Themselves. Guides and Readings for Greek, Ro- 
man and Early Christian Philosophy. By T. V. Smitu. Chicago, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1934. Pp. xxiv, 800. 

Natural Law as Controlled but not Determined by Experiment. By Harm 
Jarre. Philadelphia, Westbrook Publishing Company, 1934. Pp. 88. 

Political Power, its Composition and Incidence. By CHArLes EpwArp MEr- 
RIAM. New York and London, Whittlesey House, 1934. Pp. viii, 332. 

Modern Man’s Worship. By Epowarp EuGeNgE MELAND. New York and Lon- 
don, Harper and Brothers, 1934. Pp. xxii, 318. 

Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society. New Series, Vol. XXXIV. Lon- 
don, Harrison and Sons, Ltd., 1934. Pp. vi, 310. 

Religion within the Limits of Reason alone. By IMMANUEL KANT. Translated 
with an Introduction and Notes by THropore M. Greene and Hoyt H. 
Hupson. Chicago, The Open Court Publishing Company, 1934. Pp. lxxxvi, 
200. 

Introduction to Atomic Spectra. By Harvey E. Waite. New York and 
London, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1934. Pp. xii, 458. 

The Platonic Legend. By Warner Fite. New York and London, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1934. Pp. x, 332. 

Freedom versus Organization, 1814-1914. By BERTRAND RusseELi. New York, 
W. W. Norton and Company, 1934. Pp. viii, 472. 

The Essence of Plotinus. Extracts from the Six Enneads and Porphyry’s 
Life of Plotinus. Based on the Translation by STEPHEN MACKENNA,. Com- 
piled by Grace H. Turnsutit. New York, Oxford University Press, 1934. 
Pp. xx, 304. 

Tracts on Liberty in the Puritan Revolution, 1638-1647. Edited, with a Com- 
mentary, by Wirtt1AM HALter. 3 vols. New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1934. Pp. xviii, 198; viii, 340; viii, 406. 

Max Weber und die philosophische Problematik in unserer Zeit. Von ARTUR 
Mettter. Leipzig, S. Hirzel, 1934. Pp. 154. 

Semifiktionen und V ollfiktionen in Vaihingers Philosophie des Als Ob. Von 
STEPHANIE WILLropt. Leipzig, S. Hirzel, 1934. Pp. xiv, 140. 

Idealismus. Jahrbuch fur die idealistische Philosophie, Bd. I. Herausgegeben 
von Ernst Harms. Ziirich, Rascher et Cie., 1934. Pp. 280. 

Epistemologia. Per Gerarvo Esser. Techny, Typis Missionum ad St. Ma- 
riam, 1934. Pp. xvi, 244. 
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NOTES 


The Puttosopnicat Review announces with profound regret the death 
of its senior editor, Frank Thilly, Sage Professor of Philosophy in Cornell 
University, on December 28, 1934, aged sixty-nine years. Professor Thilly 
was graduated from the University of Cincinnati in 1887, and, after four 
years’ study at Berlin and Heidelberg, received his doctorate in philosophy 
at the latter university. Upon his return to America he became the first 
fellow of the newly founded Sage School of Philosophy at Cornell Uni- 
versity. From 1893 to 1904 he served as professor of philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Missouri; from 1904 to 1906 he was Stuart Professor of Psy- 
chology at Princeton; in 1906 he was called to the professorship at Cornell 
which he filled until his death. Professor Thilly was one of the founders 
of what is now the Western Division of the American Philosophical As- 
sociation, acting as president from 1900 to 1902; he was president of the 
Eastern Division in 1912. He was president of the American Association 
of University Professors in 1917. He served for a time as editor of the 
International Journal of Ethics and as associate editor of Kant-Studien. 
Besides translating Alfred Weber’s History of Philosophy and Friedrich 
Paulsen’s Introduction to Philosophy, his System of Ethics, and his German 
Universities, Professor Thilly was the author of an /ntroduction to Ethics 
and A History of Philosophy. 


Dr. Benjamin Rand, librarian emeritus of the philosophical library in 
Emerson Hall, Harvard University, died recently at Canning, Nova Scotia, 
aged seventy-eight years. Dr. Rand was graduated both at Acadia College 
and at Harvard, receiving his doctorate from the latter in 1885. He was the 
compiler of the bibliography appended to the Dictionary of Philosophy and 
of several volumes of selections from the classics of ethics, psychology, and 
philosophy. He was the editor also of the Life, Unpublished Letters and 
Philosophical Regimen of the Third Earl of Shaftesbury, and of an early 
draft of Locke’s Essay. 


A portrait of Borden Parker Bowne, presented by graduates and friends 
of Boston University, was unveiled at exercises held in the Robinson Chapel, 
Boston University School of Theology, on October 23, 1934. Professor 
Bowne occupied the chair of philosophy in Boston University from 1876 
to 1910, and the presentation of the portrait was a tribute to his influence 
as teacher and writer. At the exercises Dean William M. Warren, of the 
College of Liberal Arts, spoke on “Bowne as a Man”. Professor Earl 
Marlatt, of the School of Education, read an original poem on Bowne. 
Professor Edgar S. Brightman, of the department of philosophy in the 
Graduate School, spoke on “Bowne as a Philosopher”, and Dean Albert C. 
Knudson, of the School of Theology, on “Bowne as a Theologian”. The 
artist was Miss Mary Neal Richardson of Boston.- 


Quinter M. Lyon, Ph.D. Ohio State University, 1933, has been appointed 
head of the department of philosophy and religion at MacMurray College 
(formerly Illinois Woman's College) at Jacksonville, Illinois. 
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The first number has been received of Doctoral Dissertations accepted by 
American Universities, listing all dissertations for the year 1933-34. The 
work is compiled by the Association of Research Libraries, edited by Don- 
ald B. Gilchrist and underwritten by the National Research Council and 
the American Council of Learned Societies. It is hoped that a similar list 
will be issued each year. The list is published by the H. W. Wilson Company, 
New York. 


The following is a list of articles in current philosophical periodicals : 

Minp, XLIII, 172: Alfred Sidgwick, Verbalistic Tendencies; J. Loewen- 
berg, The Exoteric Approach to Hegel’s “Phenomenology”; M. B. Foster? 
The Christian Doctrine of Creation and the Rise of Modern Natural Sci- 
ence; F. C. S. Schiller, The Unity of the Universe Again; W. V. Quine, 
Ontological Remarks on the Propositional Calculus; V. C. Aldrich, Are 
there Vague Sense-data?; G. N. M. Tyrrell, Spatial Characteristics of 
Physical Occupants. 

Puitosopny, IX, 36: (Letters to the Editor) The Present Need of a 
Philosophy; G. F. Stout, Self-Evidence and Matter of Fact; James Baillie, 
The Place of Tradition in the Moral Life; John Laird, Mechanized Men- 
tality ; J. A. Smith, Great Thinkers III: Aristotle I; G. R. G. Mure, Change 
Il; Peter Green, Time, Space and Reality; The Editor, Professor White- 
head’s Nature and Life. 

THE JouRNAL oF PutLtosopHy, XXXI, 19: Theodore T. Lafferty, The 
Material World; B. A. G. Fuller, Meditation upon Teleology ; Martha Hurst, 
Can the Law of Contradiction be Stated without Reference to Time? 20: 
Marten ten Hoor, Thought as Awareness and Thought as Behavior; Philip 
Blair Rice, On the Nature of Reference. 21: Abraham Edel, Monism and 
Pluralism; John Somerville, The Strange Case of Modern Psychology. 
22: Ernest Nagel, The Eighth International Congress of Philosophy; Sam- 
uel M. Thompson, Formal and Material Thought. 23: W. H. Sheldon, 
Scepticism; A. Ushenko, The Date of a Temporal Perspective. 

THe INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Etuics, XLV, 1: William Savery, A 
Defense of Hedonism; F. C. Sharp, The Ethics of Breach of Contract; Val- 
mai Burdwood Evans, The Ethics of Croce; Norman Wilde, Some Reflec- 
tions on the Modern Temper; Lawrence K. Frank, Social Planning and 
Individual Ideals; Charles Hartshorne, Ethics and the New Theology. 

Tue Hiesert JouRNAL, XXXIII, 1: William Adams Brown, Broader Is- 
sues Raised at York; Alfred Loisy, The Problem of Christian Origins; 
Vincent Taylor, M. Loisy on the Birth of Christianity: A Reply; H. B. 
Alexander, Why God Became Man; The Editor, M. Bergson as Liberator; 
J. H. Muirhead, The Revolt Against Mechanism; Nicholas Berdyaev, Man, 
the Machine, and the New Heroism; Baron von Oppell, Beauty as a Human 
Want Beyond Expression; Harry Roberts, Social Salvage: The Story of 
a Successful Experiment; F. S. Marvin, The Oxford Groups: Impressions 
of a Rationalist ; Mary Bradford Whiting, The Immortal Memory: Charles 
Lamb: 1775-1834; G. Dawes Hicks, Survey of Philosophical Literature. 

THE JouRNAL or Reticion, XIV, 4: Henry Nelson Wieman, The Need 
of Philosophy of Religion; Vergilius Ferm, Scientific Naturalism: A Plat- 
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form for the Church Historian; Corliss Lamont, Equivocation on Religious 
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